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The Labor Month 
in Review 





RisInG UNEMPLOYMENT and the weakening general 
economic situation accented much of the labor 
news during March. Announcement on March 11 
that unemployment in February had exceeded 5 
million and that a rising number of workers were 
exhausting unemployment insurance benefits co- 
incided with the opening of a 3-day AFL-CIO 
economic and legislative conference of 1,000 trade 
union leaders in Washington. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, repre- 
senting the President, analyzed the economy 
and outlined the legislative and administrative 
steps which the President is urging or taking “to 
hasten the full recovery of our economy.” He 
warned against “ill-advised action” and “far- 
reaching money spending which. . . will not pro- 
vide the needed jobs . . . now.” In brief, the 
program included speeded-up defense spending, 
‘ especially in industries and areas where unemploy- 
. Ment is most severe; acceleration and extension of 
Federal highway and other public works programs; 
stimulation of housing construction and home 
buying through easing of credit and cash require- 
ments, plus more funds for urban renewal projects; 
easier general credit for business and consumer 
purchases; depressed area redevelopment legisla- 
tion; extension of the Trade Agreements Act to 
bolster foreign trade; and extension of duration of 
benefits for recipients of unemployment insurance. 

Should the recession persist, the Secretary said, 
other measures may be necessary, including “‘a 
major and substantial cut in personal and business 
taxes.” 

President George Meany, in outlining the AFL- 
CIO proposals for recovery, listed several which 
differed from the Secretary’s only in timing, 
emphasis, or extent. These related to public 
works and housing, increased defense spending, 
long-range help to depressed areas, extension of 
unemployment benefits, and the tax cut. In 
addition, he proposed general wage increases and 


boosting the Federal minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour. 

Mr. Meany declared that it was a “time for 
bold, decisive actions” by the Government, but 
“not the time to indulge ourselves in partisan 
name-calling or partisan blame-tossing.” 

On March 13 he led a group of seven trade 
union officials who conferred with the President 
on the AFL-CIO views. 


NEGOTIATION WITH THE major automobile com- 
panies relative to shortened work schedules was 
sought by the United Automobile Workers, whose 
members have severely felt curtailed production 
schedules and hours of work for several months. 
The union, consequently, has requested layoffs 
for all workers not required for a full 40 hours a 
week so that they might become eligible for un- 
employment insurance and company-financed 
supplemental unemployment benefits. It claims 
that such benefits would about equal what most 


_ workers receive in wages for a 24-hour week. 


Chrysler management on March 3 acceded to 
the request, which has also been made to General 
Motors and Ford. At Chrysler, however, revision 
of work schedules was tied in with a means for 
settlement of a long-standing dispute over produc- 
tion standards. Strikes over work pace (permis- 
sible under the contract) and company disciplinary 
action over refusal to accept production quotas 
have been sporadic for more than a year. Agree- 
ment was reached to establish the January 19 
performance rates plus “improvements . . . since 
that date” as a temporary standard pending a 
joint union-management examination of situations 
“where the facts demonstrate the performance is 
out of line.” (Interestingly, for the first time in 
over 20 years, a UAW Pontiac local rejected a 
strike in a dispute over production standards, 
citing current economic conditions.) 

Negotiations on contract changes for the auto 
industry were to commence March 25 with 
General Motors, whose 3-year agreement with 
the union expires May 29. Discussions with 
Ford were scheduled for March 31. In pre- 
paration, the General Motors and Ford depart- 
ments of the union have held conferences at which, 
in the main, the bargaining demands of the 
union’s recent special convention (see p. 270) were 
endorsed. The union’s skilled trades conference 
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rejected a recommendation for an hourly minimum 
of $3.25, but endorsed efforts to wipe out skilled 
rate differentials between captive and independent 
jobbing shops. Under the UAW constitution, 
skilled workers have rights to vote separately 
on contract terms affecting them and to strike 
independently, provided the international execu- 
tive board consents. The union has been con- 
cerned with recent defectionist sentiment among 
the 250,000 of its members who are craftsmen. 

A 9-State strike of 195,000 International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union dressmakers 
(first in 25 years), was virtually settled after 
7 days. A 3-year pact called for an 8-percent 
direct wage increase, severance pay, improved 
minimum and overtime rates, and stricter con- 
tract enforcement by the union. 


THE LONG-AWAITED Inquiry by the McClellan 
committee into the strike and boycott by the 
United Auto Workers against the Kohler Co. 
began on February 26, after considerable delay 
while members of the committee disagreed over 
procedural matters. Testimony was acrimo- 
nious, with company and union witnesses echoing 
the charges each side has been making since 
the strike began about 4 years ago. At one 
point in the hearing, a suggestion by the union 
that the committee itself arbitrate the dispute 
was rejected by the company. UAW President 
Walter P. Reuther, waiting to testify, had pleaded 
that the hearing not “deteriorate into a political 
brawl and name-calling contest.” 

Two witnesses who had testified before the 
same committee concerning use of union funds 
for personal benefit made news again in late 
February. Dave Beck, former president of 
the Teamsters, was sentenced to prison in Seattle 
for stealing $1,900 from the union; he has ap- 
pealed. James R. Hoffa, his successor, addressing 
a meeting of the International Longshoremen’s 
Associated, expelled from the AFL several years 
ago for racketeering, promised them Teamster 
support. The ILA will be opposing the AFL- 
CIO Great Lakes drive (see below). “Your 
problems are ours,” he said. However, he did 
not reiterate his 1956 offer of a formal working 
alliance, possibly to keep the way clear for ulti- 
mate readmittance of the Teamsters to the AFL— 
CIO. Three officers of the Carpenters, including 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, its president and a 


member of the AFL-CIO executive council, 
were indicted in Indiana on charges of bribing a 
State official in connection with right-of-way deals. 

Seven AFL-CIO maritime unions in mid- 
February united to organize Great Lakes shipping 
workers. About 25,000 eligible workers are in- 
volved, with about 10,000 more expected by 1960 
as a result of the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment. 

Action by the AFL-CIO forced the merger on 
February 24 of the former AFL and CIO State 
federations in Michigan, the 35th State merger 
achieved since December 1955. About 700,000 
are represented by the new organization. Some 
building trades unions, especially those under 
Hoffa influence in the Detroit area, boycotted the 
merger. A court case is in the offing concerning 
transfer to the new organization of the funds of 
the former Michigan AFL group. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen called a special meeting for April 8 to 
consider the report of a Canadian special commis- 
sion which would eliminate firemen on diesel loco- 
motives in yard and freight service. The commis- 
sion was established last year to consider dispute 
with the Canadian National Railway on the need 
for the firemen. The finding is expected to have 
an effect on negotiations with American carriers. 


A Feperat supez, on February 20, on appeal by 
the Government, ruled that strike benefits con- 
stitute taxable income. The case involved bene- 
fits received during the Kohler strike. A jury 
last November had ruled in favor of the taxpayer. 

On February 26, the National Labor Relations 
Board general counsel formally warned building 
trades unions and contractors’ associations that 
after June 1 any existing closed shop practices 
would draw severe penalties. Closed shops are 
illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act, but enforce- 
ment has not been severe or general in the con- 
struction industry, mainly because of the long 
history of such agreements between builders and 
unions. On the basis of a previous case, the 
NLRB could order restitution of all dues, fees, 
and assessments collected under the agreement. 

Dr. Jonas Salk, developer of the antipolio 
vaccine, on February 19 received the 1957 Murray- 
Green award offered annually for public service. 
The award carries a $5,000 prize, which the win- 
ner dedicated to further medical research. 





Democracy and Trade Unionism 


Eprror’s Note.—The following articles were excerpted from papers presented 
at a session on Democracy and Trade Unionism at the 17th annual meeting 
of the American Economic Association which was held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
on December 30, 1957. Titles have been altered, minor word and style 
changes and transpositions have been made without notation, and ellipsis 
marks have not been used to indicate unused portions of the papers. 





Efforts at Democratic 
Union Participation 
BENJAMIN D. SEGAL* 


ONE OF THE OBSTACLES to union democracy is the 
decline in membership participation in decision- 
making, with which many unions are genuinely 
concerned. The problem of getting more than a 
small percentage of the members to attend meet- 
ings is most serious where locals are large and 
membership is scattered over a wide area in differ- 
ent locations. The three cases cited subsequently 
illustrate, but do not necessarily typify, union 
efforts to increase membership participation in 
decisionmaking. 


The Representative Assembly 


A representative assembly was set up when the 
American Newspaper Guild’s New York Local 3 
was born. It was deliberately patterned after the 
representative assembly idea used by Congress, 
and for like reasons. Assembly delegates are 
elected by units' on the basis of 1 delegate and 
1 alternate for each 25 unit members. 

Each unit has as many votes in the assembly as 
it has members in good standing on the first day 
of the month in which the assembly meets. Each 
unit’s votes are divided equally among its dele- 
gates, and if delegates and alternates are absent, 
the unit’s votes are absent, without proxy. The 
local executive board members have no votes in 
the assembly unless they are given votes by their 
respective units. The assembly elects its own 
officers—a chairman and a vice chairman. Neither 
may be a member of the local executive board in 


another capacity; they become board members by 
virtue of their election as assembly officials. 

Ordinarily, the assembly of Local 3 has more 
than 300 delegates. It meets once a month. The 
local’s executive board may order special meet- 
ings, and any 16 assembly members also may call 
a meeting, on at least 3 days’ notice. Attendance 
is seldom as much as 150, less than half of the as- 
sembly. This is, however, a better percentage 
than most local unions have. A controversial 
issue will of course attract more members. 

The assembly functions to review or to request 
board decisions, including salary payments. The 
assembly may authorize a strike, subject to unit 
approval. It seldom alters executive board deci- 
sions, but has the power to do so by referendum 
which is mandatory upon a petition of at least 
10 percent of the members in good standing. In- 
stead of a referendum, the assembly may refer a 
matter to a local meeting. 

There is a sizable turnover among assembly 
delegates—about 20 percent a year—which in- 
creases membership participation. Tradition holds 
that every department within a unit should have 
at least one assembly delegate if possible. 


Convention Procedures 


Moving on beyond the local level, we next con- 
sider an international union convention. The case 


*Of the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 

1A unit is a shop division; for example, the New York Times employees 
form one unit and the Saturday Review of Literature employees form another. 
Members of each unit elect their own officers, settle unit issues whenever 
possible, and ratify or reject contracts negotiated by the local union’s negoti- 
ators foreach unit. Units must meet every other month and their procedures 
must conform with the high standards of democracy set by the international. 
For example, observers sre encouraged to attend negotiations and al! strikes 
must be voted by a majority of the striking unit. 
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chosen is the convention of the Communications 
Workers of America (CWA), where all of the dele- 
gates are rank-and-file members instead of staff 
members. 

The CWA leadership has developed a number 
of procedures to encourage greater membership 
participation as well as democratic competition. 
To generate interest in the convention, the union 
devotes from 4 to 8 hours at its week-long educa- 
tional institutes to convention procedures. At- 
tending these institutes are 1,000 or so local union 
officers and shop stewards—a significant portion 
of the local leadership. In addition, 2 hours are 
spent on CWA government and convention pro- 
cedures at each of its 2-day schools, which reach 
some 4,000 local union officers. 

At the convention itself, the most interesting 
innovation is a combination telephone and micro- 
phone system set up on the convention flocr to 
facilitate and speed up delegate participation in 
debate. (The CWA is, I believe, the only organ- 
ization using such a system.) There are five sets 
of microphones: privilege (for motions to adjourn, 
to recess, to raise a question of special privilege, 
to call for orders of the day, or to raise a point of 
order), questions, motions, “for” debate, “against’”’ 
debate. Next to each microphone is a telephone, 
and each telephone leads to a separate parliamen- 
tarian seated on the convention platform. A del- 
egate wishing to use a mike must first discuss it 
with a parliamentarian to determine priority and 
timing. This prevents loss of time for out-of- 
order motions or questions which the chairman 
might be asked needlessly. If a delegate disagrees 
with the parliamentarian’s ruling, he may appeal 
to the convention chairman. Delegates are rec- 
ognized in order as they arrive at the telephone. 


Education 


In the long run, I am convinced that many 
headaches unions have could be solved by a well- 
run and adequately financed education program 
among local union officers, stewards, and members. 
While a growing number of unions have education 
programs, not many of them are adequately staffed 
or financed. Probably the most intensive and 
extensive education program by any union is that 
of the United Automobile Workers (UAW), whose 
current “Heart of the Union” program is defined 


as a “core training program designed to present 
the history, theory, method, aims, and goals of 
the labor movement to UAW members.” 

By next summer, it is planned to reach a total 
of 150,000 members, more than 10 percent of the 
average membership, in a third of the union’s 
nearly 1,300 locals. The purpose is to develop 
5,000 new discussion leaders, and already nearly 
1,000 union members have volunteered to lead 
classes for the first time. There also will be 18 
summer schools, with some 4,000 students; 500 
weekend institutes, with about 50,000 participat- 
ing; and some 500 additional classes conducted in 
cooperation with university systems to reach 
approximately 5,000 persons. 


Summary 


The difficulties of finding cure-all methods of 
stimulating democracy are apparent when we note 
some of the suggested remedies. Even the ap- 
parent effectiveness of the two-party system in 
the International Typographical Union does not 
appear to lend itself to application to unions in 
larger industries with different structures, tradi- 
tions, and operations—such as the mass-produc- 
tion industries. - Likewise, the suggestion that the 
number of years a union officer could hold office 
should be limited does not have validity in the 
union framework. The competency and the 
integrity of the man should be the chief criteria. 

The argument that unions are too large and 
should be cut down to size or decentralized further 
has no validity and little to do with union democ- 
racy. A study of labor history will show that 
unions tend to follow the organization patterns set 
by industry—this was as true when companies 
operated in small single-plant units as during the 
present multiplant corporation pattern. 

Perhaps the most important and basic require- 
ment for union democracy is that the leadership 
sincerely believe in the democratic method and 
want to encourage membership to “take hold of 
democracy.” In turn, the membership must have 
the functioning desire to be democratic and act 
responsibly. There are encouraging signs that a 
growing number of the union leadership recognize 
these needs, for the major burden of achieving more 
widespread and greatly needed union democracy 
rests upon the trade unions themselves. 








DEMOCRACY IN UNIONS 





Requirements for 
Union Democracy 


JOEL SEIDMAN* 


WHAT CONCEPT OF DEMOCRACY is appropriate in a 
trade union context? It must be granted that 
some discipline is necessary to permit effective 
functioning; that unrestrained democracy borders 
on anarchy, just as excessive discipline results in 
dictatorship; and that there is a border area 


where the values of discipline, efficiency of ad-— 


ministration, or collective bargaining effectiveness 
appear to conflict with democracy. 

Granted that authority must be vested in leaders 
if contracts are to be negotiated and union affairs 
administered, democracy is achieved if the mem- 
bers can make their will felt, if they can replace 
the leaders and change the policies that they 
dislike. Their ability to do this, however, is 
diminished by the low level of membership 
participation found in most local unions.’ 


The Role of the Union Leader 


In all of this, the position of the union leader is 


an interesting one. He has a vested interest in 

referring discipline to democracy, in order to 
ensure his own tenure of office. His reputation 
as a labor leader in his own union, as elsewhere, 
depends largely upon his ability to match, if not 
exceed, the collective bargaining gains obtained 
by rival unions. If he fails in this, his own 
members will become dissatisfied and likely 
support an opposition candidate or become an 
easy prey to rival unions, while his organizers 
can expect little success in enrolling new members. 
His own interests, therefore, drive him in the 
direction of wage and related gains for his mem- 
bers—most of whom are likely to care far more 
for such advances than for the oahu of abstract 
democratic rights. 

It should be noted that union posts vary 
enormously in their appeal, with their material 
benefits as well as psychological rewards increasing 
as one mounts the scale. At the local level, the 
unpaid posts of steward may be difficult to fill, 
because of the unrewarding nature of the stew- 
ard’s duties, combined with the lack of compensa- 
tion. At the level of the local-wide officers, 


headed by the president, the prestige and power 
that go with the office make the posts attractive, 
even where no money or only a nominal sum is 
involved. Such unpaid jobs, however, tend to 
turn over frequently even where there is wide- 
spread satisfaction with the incumbent. Its 
duties crowd into his spare time, disrupt his 
family life, and after a time he usually prefers to 
leave both the prestige and the headaches of the 
office to someone else. 

The situation of the full-time, paid local union 
officer is entirely different. He does not super- 
impose additional duties on a working day in the 
plant or at the trade. Instead, he works at a desk 
like any other executive, and enjoys a larger 
income than he could earn in the shop. It rarely, 
if ever, happens that one gives up all these ad- 
vantages voluntarily to return to the trade. 
These rewards, both in economic and psycho- 
logical terms, are enormously increased as one 
moves up to the important jobs at the national 
union level. Measured by any test—salary, 
economic power, political influence, or publicity— 
the heads of the important national unions are 
part of the power elite of the Nation. Only men 
with great personal drive are likely to win their 
way to such posts, and only rarely does one re- 
linquish his office voluntarily. The question rather 
is why so few aspirants contest for such desirable 
posts, why the heads of important unions tend 
to be reelected for successive terms without op- 


position. 
Political Advantages of Officeholders 


The political advantages of the holder of union 
office may be divided into three groups: (1) 
control over channels of communication, (2) 
opportunity to build a political machine, and 
(3) elements of power over the rank and file. 
In a small local union, the incumbent has little 
advantage ip terms of communication. The 
larger the local, however, the greater advantage 
he enjoys over any challenger. Particularly is 

*Chairman, Social Science Staff, University of Chicago. 

1 Most studies have shown union meeting attendance at rather low leveis. 
Sayles and Strauss, for example, found attendance usually ranging between 
2 and 6 percent in a group of industrial locals of medium size: Leonard R. 
Sayles and George Strauss, The Local Union: Its Place in the Industrial Plant 
(New York, Harper & Brothers, 1953), p. 173. A recent estimate places 
typical branch (local union) attendance in Britain between 3 and 15 percent, 
with a heavy concentration between 4 and 7: B. C. Roberts, Trade Union 


Government and Administration in Great Britain (Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press. 1956), p. 95. 
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this true where members work on scattered jobs 
as in building or many service industries. Here, 
the business agent is known to all on the jobs 
he services and forms the communications link 
between the member and the organization. 

In the national union, moreover, these advan- 
tages are vastly increased. The publicity that an 
important national head receives in the daily 
press, the union journal that functions as a press 
organ for him, the flow of communications in 
his name to all the local unions, the spotlight that 
plays on him at the national convention, the 
expense account that permits him to visit locals 
throughout the country—all these are political 
advantages of the first order, impossible of match- 
ing by a rival candidate. Best of all, these activ- 
ities, so vital to a reelection campaign, are carried 
on throughout his term of office, and at the union’s 
expense. An opposition candidate, in contrast, 
needs large sums of money just to bring his name 
and program to the attention of the membership. 

Supplementing his control over communication 
is the power of the union head to build a political 
machine. The head of a small local union has 
few favors at his disposal. If the local is large 


enough to support several paid officers, these be- 


come political plums worth striving for. The 
question there is whether the head of the organi- 
zation has enough influence with the membership 
to carry to election those whom he puts upon his 
slate. It is highly unlikely that an independent 
' candidate will outvote any of the business agents 
and other officers who run as a slate for reelection; 
and the ambitious member is more likely to bide 
his time, support the incumbent groups, and hope 
for a place on the slate when a vacancy occurs. 

The head of a large national union, of course, 
typically has dozens of desirable positions, most of 
them appointive, around which a political machine 
can be built. Posts of organizer or international 
union representative, usually at the disposal of 
the union president or under his effective control, 
can be used to reward supporters or to placate 
ambitious men heading large locals who might 
otherwise seek high elective office. If the inter- 
national vice presidents or general executive board 
members are elected by majority vote of the con- 
vention, then the head of the union who enjoys the 
support of most of the delegates may control the 
entire election. Ambitious men therefore tend to 
wait their turn for administration support, mean- 


while showing their faithfulness and value to the 
head and building up popular support in their own 
right so that they will bring strength to the 
administration slate. 

The more desirable the union post, the more 
effective it is as a reward for political support and, 
by the same token, the more its threatened loss is 
an effective punishment. Here the crucial factor 
is the desirability of the union post in financial as 
well as psychological terms, as compared with 
working at the trade. In professional and some 
white-collar occupations, where work is interesting, 
fairly well paid, and of prestige value in the com- 
munity, the union job is of no great value and its 
loss is relatively unimportant. In the skilled 
trades, except for the printers, the difference both 
in terms of pay and prestige is greater, and con- 
sequently the union job is the foundation of the 
political machine. Ir less skilled work, it is even 
more effective; it is very rare for the factory 
worker who loses his union post to return to his 
old occupation. The result is not only that the 
political machine is built and kept intact but that 
the former official is not back in the plant and in 
the union to provide experienced leadership to an 
opposition group. 

In addition to all these advantages, the union 
head often possesses power over rank-and-file 
members that may be used to crush dissent. 
Although this power is not generally abused, the 
machinery is faulty precisely at the point where 
the political process within the union is involved. 

The chief weaknesses of the judicial process 
from this point of view are: (1) members may be 
subject to charges based on vague provisions in the 
union constitution, such as “conduct unbecoming 
a member” or “insubordination or just and suf- 
ficient cause”; (2) the union executive and 
judicial machinery typically is merged, so that 
officers sit in judgment on or review cases in which 
their factional opponents are defendants; (3) the 
right of appeal to a disinterested body of judges is 
available only in several unions, such as the 
Upholsterers’ International Union and the United 
Automobile Workers; and (4) many unions permit 
too easy revocation of the charters of locals, with- 
out requirement for the reestablishment of auton- 
omous rights within a specified period of time. 

If union officers abuse their authority, why do 
union members submit? The answer is, I think, 
twofold: (1) the great majority, concerned with 
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economic benefits rather than with internal union 
political life, tend to support an administration 
that produces wage gains and other benefits; and 
(2) the sanctions that can be imposed upon recal- 
citrants are very effective. Expulsion from a 
union, where a union-shop clause exists, resulted 
in the loss of one’s job until the Taft-Hartley Act 
effected a modification. In industries such as the 
building trades, where jobs are typically of short 
duration and where, to all practical purposes, the 
closed shop still operates, loss of union member- 
ship means banishment from the unionized portion 
of the industry. Where jobs are filled under a 
hiring hall or other employment system under 
union control, political opponents may be dis- 
criminated against without depriving them of 
union membership. Even where a threat to one’s 
job is not involved, loss of union membership 
may cost a worker a pension, insurance, rights 
under a health or welfare plan, or other important 
benefits. As a result, workers submit, except 
where dissatisfaction is so widespread that they 
ean replace the disliked union with another—pro- 
vided that their jobs are not lost in the process. 
Because of ail the political advantages possessed 
by national union heads, the political life of the 
national union tends to develop at best into a 
one-party political structure and at worst into a 
personal dictatorship. A functioning democracy, 
as opposed to a single political machine or a 
benevolent dictatorship, is likely to emerge in a 
large organization only where the formation and 
activity of opposition political groups are con- 
sidered legitimate. For such activity to be effec- 
tive, in turn, nonadministration groups must be 
able to meet, raise funds, print literature, and 
reach the membership by circularizing the locals 
and by having space in the union publications. 
All of this will far from equal the political ad- 
vantages of the administration; in their absence, 
these advantages will prove insurmountable. 


Current Status of Union Democracy 


It seems clear, from this brief review of problems 
and practices, that the state of democracy within 
unions, particularly at the national level, leaves 
much to be desired. Besides making it possible 


for opposition groups to form and to function 
effectively, it is necessary to improve the disci- 
plinary machinery of the union, particularly by 
providing for prompt review by an impartial 
body, and to reduce the power of union heads over 
the members and the locals, as by specifying the 
reasons for which receiverships may be imposed 
and limiting their length. Fqually obvious are 
the needs to hold regular and frequent local 
meetings and national conventions, to protect the 
right of members to participate freely, and to 
see that meetings are properly conducted and that 
ballots are counted honestly. The right of appli- 
cants to be admitted to unions without discrimina- 
tion because of religion, national origin, race, or 
other arbitrary grounds also needs protection. 

Among the ethical practices codes developed 
by the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations is one on union 
democratic processes. Observance of its provisions 
would prevent gross abuses of democracy, though 
without striking at many of the factors responsible 
for the erection of one-party political structures 
in so many unions. Yet the code represents very 
substantial progress, even though nonaffiliates of 
the AFL-CIO are not subject to it. Beyond this, 
three ways in which Government might intervene 
could be listed: (1) it could establish further rights 
of action at law for aggrieved members; (2) it 
could give regulatory powers to an administrative 
agency such as the National Labor Relations 
Board ; and (3) it could weaken the coercive power 
of unions over members by modifying union- 
security provisions. 

None of these approaches is without its prob- 
lems. Legal remedies are too expensive and too 
long delayed to afford much relief to the individual 
member, and the two other approaches may be 
seized upon by those interested in reducing the 

ining strength of unions. The type of action 
that I would support, by Government as well as 
by the labor movement, would be designed to 
strengthen democratic procedures and controls 
without injuring collective bargaining effective- 
ness. Indeed it is possible that strengthening of 
internal democracy, by improving morale, may 
increase membership loyalty and therefore bar- 
gaining strength. 
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The Usefulness of the Law 
in Obtaining Union Democracy 


Ciype W. Summers* 


How eEFFEcTIvVE can the !ew be in protecting the 
union members’ basic democratic rights of partici- 
pation, due process, accountability, and equal 
protection? The law at present gives only halting 
protection to these rights. Legal relief comes 
erratically, giving too little, too late, and costing 
too much. This compels a closer scrutiny of these 
weaknesses to determine whether they are in- 
herent or subject to correction. 


Legal Protection of Members’ Rights 


The first and most critical weakness is that open 
recognition of these rights is blocked by thread- 
bare legal doctrines which equate labor unions 
with sewing circles. Union members, it is mechan- 
ically repeated, have only those rights provided 
by the union constitution; and constitutional 
clauses which prohibit distribution of circulars, 
organizing groups within the union, and creating 
dissension or causing disruption, are notoriously 
common. Few courts frankly repudiate oppres- 
sive use of these clauses, but use elastic contract 
logic to covertly protect individual rights. The 
veil of doctrine and legal logic conceals the results. 
Democracy draws little strength from such de- 
viousness, for the myth that a union is a voluntary 
association is perpetuated in the minds of union 
members and leaders, and even in the minds of 
unperceptive lawyers and judges. 

The law need not be so obtuse. These basic 
democratic rights are capable of explicit recogni- 
tion and statement as legal principles. They are 
the rights of a union member as a citizen in his 
industrial government and can be broadly stated 
as a bill of rights for union members. Like any 
bill of rights, they are not self-defining absolutes 
but are qualified by ihe union’s right to survive. 
Their application to specific fact situations is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and the wavering boundary 
lines must be pricked out case by case. Simplicity 
and certainty cannot be achieved, but explicit 
declaration of these rights will clear away clouds 
of doubt and confusion. Problems can be faced 
squarely and legal remedies made more effective. 


The second major weakness of the law is its 
delay. The main stumbling block is the well- 
thumbed rule that courts will not intervene until 
all appeals within the union are exhausted. This 
rule is solidly based, for unions should have first 
opportunity and responsibility to correct their 
mistakes. However, the protracted process of 
appealing through the hierarchy of officials, end- 
ing with the union convention, may take years. 
Dissenters will have been silenced, opposition 
groups disintegrated, corruptly elected officials en- 
trenched in power, and union treasuries plundered. 
The judges, inwardly aware of the dangers of such 
delay, have created multiple exceptions which 
allow easy circumvention whenever necessary. 
However, constant repetition of the rule dis- 
courages the union member, misleads the lawyers, 
and frequently trips the harried judge who does not 
see the paths of avoidance. 

This barrier need not be so high or so deceptive. 
Two changes in the law could enable it to fulfill its 
constructive purpose and reduce its destructive 
consequences. A simple statutory rule could 
require exhaustion of all appeals available within 
the union in a short period of time, perhaps 6 
months. Unions thus could correct themselves 
and would be encouraged to provide prompt 
internal appeals. In addition, the law could, in 
appropriate cases, protect the rights of members 
by giving interim relief until those appeals were 
exhausted. Such measures would not only pro- 
tect against the dangers of delay but would also 
reduce if not eliminate the need for debilitating 
exceptions. 

The third weakness of legal remedies is the high 
cost of litigation. A simple expulsion case may 
cost several thousand dollars in transcripts, 
printing charges, and lawyers’ fees. The very 
prospect of such financial burdens discourages 
members from asserting their rights, and lawyers 
are reluctant to take such cases knowing that they 
will receive little or no pay. Those in power, 
with the whole union treasury to draw on, can 
extend litigation and multiply legal costs until 
those who protest are financially crushed. 

Two devices could be used to give some help. 
When individuals are forced to seek legal protec- 
tion for democratic rights, they might well be 
considered as protecting rights belonging to all 


*Professor of Law, Yaie University Law School. 
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members equally. If their claims are upheld, 
they should be entitled to full repayment of all 
legal costs incurred in protecting these rights. 
This is no more than minority stockholders or 
beneficiaries of trusts are now given when they 
assert rights held in common. The other method 
is to place enforcement of democratic rights in 
an administrative agency which then carries the 
burden of investigation and prosecution. This 
would give to the rights of union citizenship the 
same aid as has been given to the right to jo’) 
unions for 20 years under the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

None of these three weaknesses which now 
hobble the courts in protecting democratic rights 
is wholly incurable. Significant strengthening 
could be gained by relatively simple changes. The 
inquiry, however, cannot end here, for the goal is 


not legal victories or judicial proclamations but. 


more effective democratic rights. These rights, 
particularly in the one-party system characteristic 
of unions, are primarily instruments of protest. 
The ultimate test is whether the law helps or 
hinders dissenters in making effective protest 
against existing policies or established leaders. 


Encouraging Democratic Institutional Practices 


Using the law to strengthen the workin le- 
ments of active self-government, which make 
union democracy a practicing reality, poses much 
more difficult problems. These elements cannot 
be framed as legal commands, for they grow out 
of institutional structures and mechanisms within 
the union organization. The law cannot decree 
that the union create open channels of communica- 
tions, provide leadership training, or eliminate its 
monolithic bureaucracy. These must be achieved, 
if at all, by indirection. Furthermore, these 
working elements are the sum total of an intricate 
network of devices and practices which may exist 
in an infinite variety of combinations. 

The most stubborn problem is the oligarchic 
structure which provides those in power with a 


powerful political machine composed of subordi- 
nate officers, staff members, and field representa- 
tives, none of whom dare to question established 
policies or entrenched leadership. Legal recogni- 
tion of the right of union employees to organize 
might possibly provide political independence to 
these secondary leaders. Instead of dutifully 
echoing the official line, they might stimulate 
debate on critical issues, provide channels of com- 
munication, and give leadership to a more vital 
functioning democracy. 

The law can potentially strengthen the focal 
point of union democracy by protecting local 
unions from total domination by the international 
union. The law cannot decree local autonomy, 
for centralized power, particularly in collective 
bargaining, is largely compelled by economic 
necessity. 


Conclusion 


The primary responsibility for strengthening 
union democracy lies not on the law but on the 
labor movement. On union leaders rests the duty 
to develop the institutional mechanisms and 


practices which can give life and meaning to the 
forms of democracy. On union members rests 
the obligation to assert their rights of citizenship 
and to exercise their instruments of self-govern- 


ment. The law ought not remove from the labor 
movement its responsibility to keep its own house 
in order but should only reinforce the efforts of 
those forces within who work to achieve these 
ideals. 

The law could not decree union democracy, for 
apathetic members cannot be compelled to action, 
nor can indifference be transformed to interest. 
The most that the law can do is to safeguard the 
basic rights essential for the life of union democ- 
racy, and to contribute where possible to en- 
couraging those institutions which give it vitality. 
The law has fallen far short of this limited goal 
primarily because it has not explicitly recognized 
it as a goal. 





Wages, Prices, and 
Economic Policy in 
Great Britain, 1954-57 


H. M. Douty* 





On SEepremBer 19, 1957, the Bank of England 
raised the interest rate charged commercial banks 
for loans from 5 to 7 percent. This action may 
prove to be the climax to a series of measures over 
a period of almost 3 years designed to arrest the 
upward spiral of domestic prices and wages and to 
safeguard Britain’s external economic position. 
Although in a number of important respects the 
British and American economic situations differ 
decidedly, an examination of the efforts of the 
British Government to achieve economic stability 
may not be without relevance for the long-run 
problems of wage-price-profit relationships faced 
in this country.’ 


Efforts To Reduce Inflationary Pressures 


The present phase of the inflationary process in 
Great Britain dates from about mid-1954.2 The 
initiating factor appears to have been an increase 
in the already high rate of domestic investment. 
After allowing for price changes, fixed investment 
in 1955 increased 7.5 percent over its 1954 level. 
Furthermore, national income and expenditure 
rose much more than production; aggregate 
wages and salaries in 1955 increased 8.5 percent, 
partly from 4 rise in employment and in hours of 
work, but mainly from higher wage and salary 
rates; property income (rent, dividends, and in- 
terest) received by individuals rose by 8 percent; 
and consumer prices advanced by about 3.5 per- 
cent. The economy was overstrained and the 
balance of payments suffered. 

Beginning in early 1955, the British Govern- 
ment sought through a series of measures to ease 
the strain to which the economy was being sub- 
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jected. The principal lines of action may be 
classified broadly as follows: 

1. Reduction in general demand for goods and 
services through higher interest rates. The Bank 
of England discount rate was 3 percent at the 
beginning of the period; it was increased to 3.5 
percent in January 1955, to 4.5 percent in Feb- 
ruary 1955, to 5.5 percent in February 1956, and 
after a reduction to 5 percent in February 1957, 
to 7 percent in September, the highest rate in 
37 years. 

2. Reduction in domestic demand through in- 
creased taxation. The principal action involved 
substantial increases in October 1955 in purchase 
tax (in effect a sales tax based on wholesale prices) 
on a wide range of consumer goods. At the same 
time, the tax on distributed profits was raised. 
In February 1956, tighter controls over instalment 
purchases of automobiles, appliances, and other 
consumer durable goods were instituted. 

3. Direct restraints on capital investment. In 
February 1956, a cut in planned capital expendi- 
tures of the nationalized industries was announced. 
At the same time, the investment allowance pro- 
vided in 1954 to encourage fixed capital expansion 
in private industry was suspended and curtail- 
ments were made in the Government’s own capital 
expenditures. It is now planned to limit for the 
next 2 years the investment of all public authori- 
ties, in money terms, to the fiscal 1957-58 level. 

4. Exhortation, in several forms. There have 
been numerous appeals to labor and management 
to exercise restraint in wage and price actions, 
including a White Paper on full employment.‘ 
Supplementing increases in the bank rate have 
been appeals and virtual direction to the com- 
mercial banks to limit credit advances. 

5. The establishment on August 13, 1957, of a 
Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes, with 
the following terms of reference: “Having regard 
to the desirability of full employment and in- 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 For a discussion of some of the factors pointing to the likelihood of long- 
run inflationary pressures in the United States, see John T. Dunlop, The 
Secular Outlook: Wages and Prices (Los Angeles, University of California, 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1957). 

2 For an account of the situation through 1955, see Disinflationary Policy 
and Wages in Great Britain (in Monthly Labor Review, March 1956, pp. 
269-273). 

+ Economic Survey, 1956 (London, H. M. Stationery Office, March 1956, 
Cmd. 9728). 

* The Economie Implications of Full Employment (London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, March 1956, Cmd. 9725). 
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creasing standards of life based on expanding 
production and reasonable stability of prices, to 
keep under review changes in prices, productivity, 
and the level of incomes (including wages, salaries, 
and profits) and to report thereon from time to 
time.” The initial membership of the council is 
composed of an eminent jurist, a distinguished 
economist, and a well-known accountant. 

These various measures represent a determined 
effort to achieve stability in costs and prices within 
a framework of freedom of economic decision. 
They were intended, of course, largely to influence 
private decisions; it was hoped, in particular, that 
the upward spiral of wages and prices could be 
brought to an end. In general, the various 
monetary and fiscal measures were expected to 
reduce pressure on resources, thus lessening pres- 
sure for, and stiffening resistance to, wage increases; 
a dampening of wage increases would, it was 
believed, restrain price increases designed to cover 
higher wage costs and to maintain or increase 
profits. A correlative goal was to increase exports 
relative to imports and thus to improve the pre- 
carious British balance of international payments. 


The Wage-Price Spiral 


As the September 1957 action increasing the 
discount rate to 7 percent suggests, the previous 
measures had at best only limited effectiveness in 


containing inflation. Prices and wages had con- 
tinued to advance. The accompanying chart 
shows that wage rates rose by 24 percent between 
January 1954 and November 1957. During the 
same period, retail prices increased on the average 
by 18 percent. The gain in real wage rates over 
this period of almost 4 years was about 5 percent.° 

The change in wage rates and retail prices from 
June to June of each year beginning with 1954 is 


shown in the following tabulation: 
; Percentage increase in— 

Wage rates Retail prices 
6.9 4.9 
7.3 4.7 
6.0 3. 6 


For both wages and prices, the rate of increase in 
the 1956-57 period was somewhat lower than in 
the two earlier periods, but not sufficiently so as 
to suggest that the pressures on the wage-price 


‘ For a discussion of wage-price relationships in the United States, see 
Interrelationship of Prices, Wages, and Productivity, 1946-57 (in Monthly 
Labor Review, January 1958, pp. 14-22). 


TaBize 1.—Increases in weekly rates, selected industries 
and occupations, Great Britain, 1954-57 
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1 Granted in January of following year. 


Nore: At the current official rate of exchange, 1 shilling (s.)=14 cents, 
and 1 penny (d.)=1.166 cents. 


Source: Ministry of Labor Gazette, various issues. 


structure had significantly relaxed. Insofar as 
wages are concerned, this maintenance of pressure 
is shown also by table 1, which sets forth in money 
terms the wage-rate increases for the calendar 
years 1954-57 for a number of major occupational 


groups. 
‘‘Hard”’ Collective Bargaining, 1957 


To a greater extent than in the United States, 
changes in basic wage rates in Great Britain are 
arrived at through collective bargaining or, for 
some large groups of workers such as agricultural 
laborers, through the decisions of statutory boards. 
Bargaining tends to take place on an industry 
basis and, in some cases, for very large industry 
aggregations. Bargaining (with the right to 
strike) occurs in nationalized as well as private in- 
dustry. The unions typically formulate their 
demands in the fall; negotiations with the appro- 
priate employer bodies may extend over varying 
periods of time; settlements tend to be bunched in 
the late winter or spring. This “seasonal” be- 
havior of wage rates is shown for recent years 
quite clearly in the accompanying chart. 

By mid-1956, the Government’s disinflationary 
policies had produced a “hard bargaining” climate. 
The largest single wage bargain in Great Britain, 
affecting upwards of 3 million workers, is between 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Unions and the Engineering and Allied Em- 
ployers’ National Federation. The same union 
group negotiates also with the Shipbuilding Em- 
ployers’ Federation. Following a wage increase 
made effective in March 1956, the engineering 
employers’ federation took the unusuel step of 
announcing that further increases in wages would 
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be resisted. Nevertheless, the union confedera- 
tion, at its annual conference in August 1956, re- 
solved to press for a substantial wage advance, 
which later was defined as 10 percent. 

Two separate but closely related disputes sub- 
sequently developed. In both shipbuilding and 
engineering, negotiations extending from October 
1956 to March 1957 failed to dent employer op- 
position to a wage increase. The shipyards were 
struck on March 16. With respect to the much 
larger engineering industry, the unions decided on 
a “rolling” strike: workers were first called out on 
March 23 in selected districts throughout the 
country. At this point, some 1,200,000 workers 
were reported on strike—200,000 in shipbuilding 
and the remainder in engineering. 

On March 25, the Minister of Labor intervened 
in both disputes. A series of separate conferences 
relating to the stoppages were held. In ship- 
building, the employers offered an increase of 5 
percent, contingent upon union acceptance of a 
document providing for (1) no further wage claim 
for at least a year * and (2) union effort to end a 
variety of practices tending to inhibit production. 
Negotiations were broken off when the unions 


insisted on a higher increase, whereupon the 
Minister of Labor on March 29 appointed a Court 
of Inquiry. In engineering, the employers offered 
a wage increase of 3.5 percent if the unions would 
agree to a document similar to that presented in 
shipbuilding. Again, there was failure to agree, 
and on March 30, the engineering strike was 
extended to the London district, affecting an 
additional half million workers. A Court of 
Inquiry was appointed on April 1. In both ship- 
building and engineering, the strikes were called 
off as of April 4.’ 

The Courts of Inquiry held speedy hearings and 
recommended in both disputes that the parties 
consider as alternatives (1) a wage increase of 
approximately 5 percent or (2) a somewhat larger 
increase (about 6.5 percent), with agreement in 
written form for a wage “standstill” for a year and 
other provisions designed to increase efficiency.® 
The larger increase was agreed to in both engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding.’ The settlements were the 
outcome of 5 months of negotiation and stoppages 
idling more workers than any others since the 
general strike of 1926. The new contracts repre- 
sented a signal victory of union power."® 

The outcome of those disputes was at least 
partially determined by increases won earlier in 
other industries, notably on the railroads. Rather 
than face a strike by the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, the British Transport Commission agreed 
to a 5-percent increase after the shipbuilding 


* In Great Britain, union contracts typically have no fixed term; they can 
be reopened at any time. 

1 The 2 Courts of Inquiry had {dentica! membership. The 2 disputes were 
heard separately and 2 reports were issued. See Report of a Court of Inquiry 
into a Dispute Between Employers Who Are Members of the Engineering 
and Allied Employers’ Nationai Federation and Workmen Who Are Mem- 
bers of Trade Unions Affiliated to the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions (London, H. M. Stationery Office, May 1957, Cmd. 
159); and a similar report relating to the shipbuilding dispute (Cmd. 160). 

4 The provisions of the document suggest that labor discipline in this oldest 
of industrial countries may not be exactly rigorous. For example, one pro- 
vision was to the effect that the unions “will issue to all their members a 
statement drawing their attention to the following matters: (a) the necessity 
of members starting work promptly at the recognized starting times; (b) the 
necessity of continuing to work until the recognized stopping times; (c) the 
fact that men must not stop work during working hours for the purpose of 
attending union meetings without permission of the management.” 

* Settlement was reached in engineering on May 23 with acceptance of the 
supplementary agreement, a portion of which is cited in footnote 8. In ship- 
building, negotiations were concluded on June 11, with acceptance of a 1-year 
standstill to wage demands, but with the remainder of the proposed supple- 
mentary agreement replaced by a genera) statement affirming the mutual 
desire of the parties to resolve the difficulties referred to at the hearing before 
the Court of Inquiry. The increases went into effect in both sitnations as of 
May 27. See Ministry of Labor Gazette (London, H. M. Stationery Offices, 
June and July 1957), pp. 219 and 262 

1% See H. A. Clegg and Rex Adams, The Employers’ Challenge (Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1957). 
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stoppage had begun." This action tended to 
undermine the employers’ position. When the 
government intervened in the engineering and 
shipbuilding stoppage on March 25, the employers, 
as noted previously, offered 5 percent in ship- 
building and 3.5 percent in engineering. With 
reference to the 3.5-percent increase, the Court of 
Inquiry in the engineering dispute remarked: 

We can appreciate the unwillingness of the unions to 
accept this offer, having the knowledge that in other 
industries which were not profitable or much less profitable 
than the engineering industry appears to be, wage increases 
of 5 percent had been made. We make this point even 
while we recognize that a general rise of wages of 5 percent 
over the greater part of the economy was out of proportion 
to the change in the general index of production and that 
it might well have inflationary implications.” 


Toward the end of its report, the Court of 
Inquiry broadened its frame of reference to include 
comment on the dilemma that free economies 
face in the wage-price-profits spiral. The court 
stated: 


The wages problem in recent years has become an 
integral part of an inflationary situation which confronts 
the whole economy. Employers see in the recurring annual 
demands for wage increases a form of pressure which 
raises their production costs and which is so general that 
it cannot be associated with the economic condition of a 
particular industry. Unions, on the other hand, feel 
impelled to press for higher wages to compensate for the 
upward movement in retail prices which is anticipated. 
Both sides of industry are anxious that the inflationary 
process should be terminated but are unable to agree upon 
the appropriate measures to attain that end. In each 
industry, it is perhaps inevitable that each party should 
take a sectional view of its own interest though on both 
sides of industry as a whole there are to be found spokes- 
men who have a consciousness of the larger issues which 
are involved and who have a genuine desire to meet 
them.” 


™ The circumstances of this case are worth summary. In January 1957, 
the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen accepted an 
increase of 3 percent awarded by the railways’ arbitration tribunal. The 
National Union of Railwaymen, the largest union on the nationalized rail- 
roads, rejected a similar offer in seperate negotiations with the Transport 
Commission. The offer was then raised to about 3.5 percent. This offer 
was also rejected and conse uently withdrawn, and the case went to arbitra- 
tion. The arbitration tribunal awarded 3 percent. This award wasrejected, 
a strike threatened, and the Transport Commission then agreed to 5 percent. 

2 Report of Court of Inquiry (in engineering dispute), op. cit., p. 17. 

8 Tbid., p. 19. 

4 Beveridge did not, of course, argue that fall employment would mean 
tero unemployment. He suggested indeed that an unemployment rate of 
3 percent probably would be necessary on account of seasonal and frictional 
factors. See William H. Beveridge, Full Employment in a Free Society 
(New York, W. W. Norton and Co., 1945), pp. 127-128. This does not 
negate his view that “the labor market should always be a seller’s market 
rather than a buyer’s market.” Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

‘§ Lionel Robbins, The Economist in the Twentieth Century and Other 
Lectures in Political Economy (London, Macmillan and Company, 1954), 
p. 81. Italics in original. 


Condition of the Labor Market 


There is no settled definition of “full employ- 
ment.” At one extreme clearly is the Beveridge 
conception that full employment means an 
excess of job vacancies over job seekers.* On 
the other hand, Robbins suggests that the aim 
of policy should be “the provision of as many jobs 
as there are applicants, provided that they are willing 
to go to them.”™ In the United States, the 
Employment Act of 1946 declares that it is Federal 
policy to create conditions “under which there 
will be afforded useful employment opportunities, 
including self-employment, for those able, willing, 
and seeking to work...” In fact, during the 
12 years, 1946-57, unemployment in the United 
States has ranged from 2.5 percent (1953) to 
5.5 percent (1949) of the civilian labor force. 

Except for 1946 and 1947, average annual 
unemployment in postwar Great Britain has 
remained below 2 percent of the labor force. 
Vacancies registered at the employment ex- 
changes have typically outnumbered the registered 
unemployed, often in the ratio ef 2 to 1 or better. 
As of any particular time during the past decade, 
the demand for labor at existing wage rates has 
tended to exceed the supply. In this fulfillment 
of the Beveridge objective, there has been in- 
evitably, and quite apart from the institutional 
force of trade unionism, upward pressure on the 
level of wages. Employer competition for labor 
in postwar Britain has been keen and persistent 
and has been reflected in the upward “wage 
TABLE 2.—Perceniages of national unem 
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drift”—the divergence between the actual level 
of earnings and the level of wage rates established 
through collective bargaining. It has been re- 
flected also, until 1957, in the willingness of em- 
ployers with comparatively little overt friction 
to come to agreement with the unions on annual 
wage claims. 

It may be instructive to look broadly at the 
condition of the labor market in Great Britain 
and the United States during the 1954-57 period 
with which we are dealing. Table 2 shows annual 
rates of national unemployment and of wage in- 
crease in manufacturing in the two countries. In 
1954, for example, the percentage of unemployed 
in Great Britain was 1.3 as compared with 5 in the 
United States. ‘The relative increase in manufac- 
turing wage rates was substantially more than 
twice as great in the former country. In each of 
the 4 years, unemployment was lower in Great 
Britain than in the United States, and in 3 of these 
years, factory wage rates advanced more sharply. 
It must be remembered that British productivity 
experience is substantially less favorable than our 
own '*—a fact which has a bearing on the relative 
increases in prices in the two countries. During 
the 4-year period beginning January 1954, the 
level of retail prices increased about 8 percent in 
the United States and 18 percent in Great Britain. 

An experienced British observer of labor market 
conditions has recently suggested that “‘the rise in 
incomes could be kept to more manageable pro- 
portions by a restriction in demand which would 
involve unemployment rising to 3 percent, the 
level that was at the end of the war widely accepted 
as the right figure to aim at in a full employment 
policy.” ” But he also points out that “to change 
from an annual increase in wages of 6 or 7 percent 
to one of 2 to 3 percent may not . . . be achieved 
without an increase in industrial unrest” and a 
change in the postwar government policy of inter- 
vention in industrial disputes. Any policy for the 
dampening down of the rate of wage increase 
must, to be viable, have a similar effect on profits, 
for the wage-price spiral is basically a struggle over 
the distribution of income under conditions of 
excessive demand on the resources of the com- 
munity.” 


The Problem of Policy 


It would not be correct to conclude from the 
foregoing analysis of selected aspects of recent 
British economic experience that the disinfla- 
tionary effort since 1955 has been entirely without 
effect. This by no means has been the case. One 
prime objective was to improve the British balance 
of international payments, which had worsened 
alarmingly in 1955. The dampening of internal 
consumption permitted exports to rise relative to 
imports and, despite the adverse effects of the 
Suez adventure, particularly on “invisible” trans- 
actions, the British external economic position 
appears to have been strengthened.” There has 
been a slight softening in the labor market, and it 
can perhaps be argued that costs and prices rose 
somewhat less than they might have risen in the 
absence of the measures that were taken. 

Inflation is a complex phenomenon; it is prob- 
able that in most peacetime situations a neat 
assignment of initiating and sustaining factors 
cannot be made. The control of inflation presents 
immense difficulties, especially in view of the 
variety of goals that modern economic policy 
seeks to achieve: price level stability, full employ- 
ment, economic growth. These goals are not 
necessarily incompatible, but their joint realiza- 
tion within a framework of freedom in job choice, 
consumption, saving, and investment represents 
a challenge of the first order. 

The British experience is worth close attention, 
for it represents a determined effort primarily 
through monetary and fiscal measures to achieve 
reasonable stability in costs and prices at a high 
level of economic activity. It- would appear that 
the effectiveness of such measures will depend in 
part on institutional factors, including trade union 
and business policy. 


%¢ For example, see Marvin Frankel, British and American Manufacturing 
Productivity (Urbana, University of IMinois, Bureau of Economic and 
Business Rvsearch, 1957). 5 

# B. C. Roberts, Some Trends in the Labor Market (in London and Cam- 
bridge Economic Bulletin, September 1957). 

% See A. J. Brown, The Great Inflation, 1939-51 (London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1955), chapters 4-6. 

See Survey of Disinflation (in The Economist, April 6, 1957, pp. 57-61), 
and Britain’s Payments Surplos Improves (in British Affairs, December 
1957, pp. 141-144). 








Labor Ideology 
and Practice in 
Europe and the U.S. 


Morris WEIsz * 





Evropean and American labor movements view 
each other from differing backgrounds which must 
be appreciated by persons who wish to understand 
the current relations between the two groups. 
Characteristics of the European scene which dis- 
tinguish their labor movements ' from the Amer- 
ican counterpart are briefly these: 

First, the social stratification of the population, 
a remnant of feudalism in most European coun- 
tries. Characteristic of this stratification is a lack 
of class mobility. Even when a worker has im- 
proved his economic status he cannot easily change 
his social status. 

Second, the ideological background, pervading 
all aspects of the workers’ lives. The vast 
majority of the working class think of themselves 
as Socialists, Communists, anarchists, or members 
of a religious labor group. These ideological 
identifications do not apply alone to political 
activities: they also govern the trade union and 
social activities of Europeans. 

Third, the lower standard of living, resulting 
from the general complex of economic, political, 
and social conditions. In the United States, the 
industrial machine developed in a@ situation of 
opportunity for acquisition of land at relatively 
little cost. As a result, our developing industry 
constantly competed with the attractiveness of the 
frontier for the services of a relatively short supply 
of labor, thus bidding up the price of labor and 
encouraging technological improvements requir- 
ing less labor. In Europe, on the other hand, 
workers did not have the advantage of a relatively 


close frontier and found themselves competing for 
jobs. Land hunger thus bred low wages; and 
these, in turn, failed to provide the needed spur to 
improved industrial efficiency. 

Fourth, the political system which limited the 
basic rights of workers as citizens, thus directing 
their aspirations toward the attainment of political 
freedom as a necessary part of the fight for eco- 
nomic advantages. 

Each of these characteristics of the European 
labor background serves as the basis for a particu- 
lar European criticism of the trade unions of the 
United States. 

The social stratification in Europe results in 
European labor’s charge that United States 
unions lack class consciousness. The charge 
reflects a feeling that, somehow or other, greater 
class consciousness on the part of American: labor 
would have beneficial economic or political results.” 

European unions criticize their American coun- 
terparts for their lack of ideology. The pragma- 
tism of American trade unionists is attacked as 
the antithesis of ideology; while it may put 
bread and butter—and meat—on the table of the 
American worker, Europeans are disturbed by 
the ideological void which they claim exists. 
This may be in part a psychological compensation 
for a relative lack of economic well-being, or it 
may be a genuinely troubled reaction to the 
emphasis on “more” in the American trade union- 
ist’s vocabulary. The ideological nature of labor 
activity in Europe—especially in countries such 


*Of the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This article is based on s speech presented by the author before a meeting 
of the Washington, D. C., Chapter of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association on October 2, 1957. 

1 In using the term “labor movement” as applied to European countries, 
the author refers broadly to the composite movements comprising a political 
party, a trade union center, and s cooperative society, working together with 
varying degrees of cohesiveness and relative strength in each country. 

There are, of course, many differences among the labor movements of the 
individual Europear countries, but the differences among them are far less 
significant than the differences between them all, as a group, when compared 
with the trade unions of the United States. Therefore, while generalizations 
presented here cannot be taken as applicable equally to all European coun- 
tries, they can be usefu! in differentiating certain characteristics in the labor 
movements of Europe and the United States. 

2 It is not only labor that is class conscious in Europe. The author recalls 
@ conversation with management representatives in one European country 
during which he reviewed the benefits which could accrue to management 
were personnel relations improved. The management representative did 
not discuss the merits of this point of view, nor did be even attempt to judge 
its economic cost; instead, he later expressed his opinion privately to a third 
person that “this American is crazy if he wants us to grant benefits to our 
class enemy.” 
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as France and Italy which have anarcho-syndical- 
ist traditions—sometimes confuses the industrial 
relations picture. A strike in those countries is 
frequently called without relation to a particular 
economic issue under attack; it is then stopped 
without settlement of the specific issue. This is 
reminiscent of the situation as Samuel Gompers, 
first president of the American Federation of 
Labor, found it in France in 1910: 

On the occasion of such general strikes, the men asked 
to walk out sometimes do so merely for the sake of senti- 
ment. Thus, workmen are subjected to loss, the com- 
munity is made uneasy, the employers are disgusted, and 
the newspapers given a sensation, with good cause to laugh 
or to sneer at the follies of the workingman. After the 
strikers have satisfied the demands of their sanguine 
temperament, demonstrated liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, and sung the Marseillaise, they renew the long day, 
the low wage level, and the toilsome existence against 
which they rebelled.* 

While agreeing that the standard of living in 
Europe is lower than that in the United States, 
European labor (with decreasing fervor, it is 
true) tends to ascribe this deficiency almost 
fatalistically to ‘the system’’—to a poor economic 
organization, which essentially can be corrected 
only by basic changes in the economic system. 
Most American unionists feel that, without waiting 
for such basic changes, @ more aggressive economic 
policy on the part of European labor would tend 
both to increase wages and improve the operations 
of the economy. In this respect especially, there 
are important differences among the European 
countries, but it is safe to say that all their labor 
movements place some degree of stress—in 
public statements at least—upon the need for a 
radical change in the nature and functioning of 
the whole economic system.‘ 

On the question of political activity, there seems 
to be a mutual misunderstanding of almost stagger- 
ing proportions. Americans tend to underesti- 
mate the political problems that have faced the 
European labor movements. They seem to ignore 
the fact that European workers were pushed in 
the direction of radical political philosophies 
because they lacked the right to vote. The 
American laborer generally had that right, and 
could devote full time to the economic fight, even 
utilizing the right to vote for achieving economic 
objectives. For their part, European unionists 
underestimate the full extent to which American 


labor has participated in political activities, as 
well as the advantages that have accrued to it 
from such participation; they characterize the 
American trade unions as politically naive, taken 
in by “capitalist” political parties. Europeans 
also tend to underestimate the advances which 
have been made on the United States political 
scene in recent years, caused at least in part by 
the political pressure of trade unions. 


Tactics—Collaboration versus Militancy 


A strange paradox in European views of Ameri- 
can labor exists with respect to the issue of trade 
union militancy. Until Europeans have actually 
seen our labor movement in action, United States 
labor is considered “class collaborationist.” Few 
Europeans have read one authoritative statement 
on this subject by Samuel Gompers, certainly not 
a revolutionary trade unionist; and the few who 
have read it do not believe it serves as any guide 
to current United States trade union practice. 
While Gompers did not accept a class struggle 
philosophy, he recognized some conflicting in- 
terests of labor and management in his day: 


From my earliest understanding of the conditions that 
prevail in the industrial world, I have been convinced and 
I have asserted that the economic interests of the employ- 
ing class and those of the working class are not harmonious. 
That has been my position ever since—never changed in 
the slightest. There are times when, for temporary 
purposes, interests are reconcilable; but they are tem- 
porary only.® 

Europeans are more apt to read such statements 
as the following: 


My philosophy is that we most benefit our membership 
through cooperation of our unions with our industries in 
seeking solutions of problems. We try to prevent stoppages 
in our industry. 

You cannot take from business what business does not 
have. You cannot take something out of a bucket unless 
it is first in the bucket. You cannot do by magic what 
you cannot do by reason; there is no mystery in either 
business or labor. 


+ Samuel Gompers, Labor in Europe and America (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1910), p. 251. 

4 Even the Catholic unions advocate “planned organization of the economy 
. . « [requiring] that production, distribution, and investments should be 
controlled as far as primary consumer and producer goods are concerned; di- 
rected, as far as secondary goods or comfort articles are concerned; free as far 
as research and culture are concerned.” (Labor, official publication of Inter 
national Federation of Christian Trade Unions, Vol. Il, No. 3, August 
1957, p. 17.) 

4 Samuel Gompers, The American Labor Movement (Washington, D. C., 
American Federation of Labor, 1914, reissued in 1954), p. 23. 
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If you drive business to the wall, you destroy the jobs 
of your fellows and both you and they have nothing.‘ 

Now, the paradox which exists is this: While 
they feel that American trade unionists are naive 
on the political front and not class conscious, 
many European trade unionists at the same time 
criticize their American colleagues for being irre- 
sponsible in economic terms because they demand 
higher wages without considering whether the 
firm or the economy generally can afford such 
rises in costs. European labor has talked “radical” 
in general political terms, but the fear of poverty 
which characterizes the atmosphere in which most 


collective bargaining in Europe is carried out has: 


caused European labor to act in a much less 
“radical” manner in carrying out its economic 
functions.’ 

Thus, we have the average class-conscious Euro- 
pean trade unionist bargaining collectively on the 
basis of what the marginal producer can afford to 
pay. This is in contrast to American practice, 
where the modern trade unionist may speak of the 
community of interest between labor and manage- 
ment, while in the actual collective bargaining 
process, he brashly demands all he can get, and 
even more, from the firm with which he bargains. 
The French intellectual, Michel Collinet, has force- 
fully sided with American trade unionists in this 
matter: 


As a result both of its direct contacts with employers and 
its increasingly effective political action, the trade union 
movement has already become a dominant force in Ameri- 
can society. Its pragmatism, to which European Marxists 
object, is not only an Anglo-Saxon heritage (in actual 
fact, the movement includes representatives of every race 
on earth!) but a consequence of its social maturity. 

By making a sacrosanct dogma of the “class war” and 
other formulas, the revolutionaries of the Old World have 
so clearly demonstrated their inability to comprehend the 


« From My Labor Philosophy, an article originally written for the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers by Dave Beck, who was, at that time, the president of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and widely distributed abroad. 
Of course, such statements have been made by many other United States 
leaders, and most Europeans interested in the American labor movement 
know that Mr. Beck’s operations as a trade union leader were not typical 
of those of United States labor leaders as a whole. But Europeans sometimes 
raise the question as to whether the more sordid aspects of soime recently 
revealed activities, as criticized by the AFL-CIO, are not a logical out- 
growth—if a monstrous one—of the “‘nonideologica]”’ (as they see it) approach 
adopted by the United States trade unions. 

? Another factor which sometimes tends to inhibit aggressiveness is the 
political responsibility which many European unions have had to shoulder 
becanse of their relationships to political parties. 

* American Unions Through French Eyes (in International Free Trade 
Union News, New York, AFL-CIO Free Trade Union Committee, August 
1957, Vol. 12, No. 8). 


real trend of modern society that the American trade 
union movement can afford to laugh at their criticisms. 

It has not reached its present position without what has 
sometimes been a bloody struggle, but it has been able to 
adapt its methods to the tremendous changes which have 
taken place in American society during the twentieth 
century and to give the working class a position that is 
almost without parallel in other industrialized countries— 
let alone those which are under the heel of Communism, of 
course! ® 


Immediately after the end of the war, the eco- 
nomic situation in Europe was such that in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Norway, and Belgium— 
in fact, wherever European labor had some 
measure of political strength, and especially where 
it was represented in the government—collective 
bargaining was carried out in an atmosphere of 
trade union “responsibility.”” Until their govern- 
ments were on their feet economically, most trade 
unionists in northern Europe felt they could not 
afford to take, through collective bargaining, 
everything that their political and economic 
strength might get for them. The policy of “wage 
restraint” was characteristic of the late forties 
and lasted well into the fifties with respect to 
some of the countries, especially the Netherlands 
and Germany. 


Structural Differences 


European and American labor leaders are 
shocked by each other’s methods of organizing 
workers into trade unions. Here, again, the setting 
of these differences must be examined. Most 
European trade unionists do not have the same 
relationship to their unions as do their American 
counterparts. A member of a European trade 
union generally is tied to his labor movement-—— 
political party as well as trade union—by other 
than job considerations. He is a member of a 
“Catholic” trade union, a “Socialist” trade union, 
or a “Communist” trade union, and he is not 
likely to change that affiliation as he changes from 
job to job. The American’s trade union affili- 
ation is more often job oriented. If he is an indus- 
trial worker, he feels free to go from one union to 
another, depending upon the plant or industry in 
which he works. If he is a craftsman, he will 
generally retain membership in his union while he 
remains a member of the craft, but here, again, 
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his fellow craftsman beside him at the bench will 
be a member of the same union. 

In the United States, the trade unions have 
generally advocated—and in a large measure have 
achieved—acceptance of the concept of the ex- 
clusive collective bargaining agent, under which 
the majority union represents all the workers in 
the bargaining unit. A multiplicity of trade union 
affiliation has dominated the character of Euro- 
pean collective bargaining. In many countries 
of Europe, this multiplicity presents an employer 
the opportunity of playing one union against 
another in the collective bargaining process. In 
England, Germany, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, unions are too strong to permit this to happen; 
while workers may belong to various different 
unions, they generally bargain together, especially 
since the unions are members of the same national! 
trade union federation. In other countries, such 
as the Netherlands, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
the democratic unions are strong, but their ability 
to bargain successfully is limited somewhat by 
the varying degrees to which the Socialist- and 
Catholic-oriented unions are willing to cooperate 
fully with one another. In Austria, there has 
devloped a remarkably successful form of cooper- 
ation between groups which had been associated 
with the prewar Socialist and Christian labor 
movements. The current structure of the Austrian 
Federation of Trade Unions permits adherents of 
the prewar Christian trade unions to affiliate 
to the Christian international trade union federa- 
tion (CISC), with the AFTU paying dues to that 
organization based upon an estimate of the numeri- 
cal strength of these adherents. The AFTU as a 
whole is affiliated to the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. At the conventions 
of the AFTU, both international organizations are 
invited and are represented. This ideological 
compromise has strengthened political and eco- 
nomic cohesion of Austria’s labor movement. The 
free trade union movements of France and Italy 
suffer from the fact that the strongest trade union 
centers are Communist dominated, and the anti- 
Communist trade unions have found it difficult 
to establish themselves firmly. 


Recent Changes in Europe and the United States 


During the past decade, a combination of factors 
has contributed to a gradual adjustment of out- 


look on the part of leading groups of European 
trade unionists. The generally improved eco- 
nomic situation and the weakening of Communist 
strength in most countries have been the most 
important of these factors. While it is not yet 
possible to evaluate fully the effect of the United 
States aid programs—governmental as well as 
those initiated by the American trade unions— 
upon the European labor movements, there is no 
doubt that the exchange of trade union leaders 
and even of rank-and-fle members between 
European countries and the United States has 
created an atmosphere in which important trade 
union policies on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean 
have been subjected to reappraisal. 

Whatever changes have come about in trade 
union collective bargaining psychology in Europe 
have been adopted gradually and without any 
specific reference to American procedures or the 
advisability of following American techniques. 
They have been adopted, in fact, without any 
formal rejection of any ideology of the past. In 
European trade union circles, there simply seems 
to be less and less talk about who is to own a 
machine, and more about how the machine can 
be operated more efficiently, and how workers 
could profit from resulting increases in productiv- 
ity. This is similar to a development in the United 
States. Here, without explicitly stating it, the 
AFL (and, more recently, the AFL-CIO) has 
gradually departed from Gompers’ theses on vol- 
untarism and accepted more programs which in- 
volve governmental intervention in the workers’ 
economic situation.® 

While in many European countries ideological 
self-examination is taking place, the developments 
in Austria have been especially interesting. For 
many years the home of leftwing democratic 
socialism, Austria has recently seen a reexamina- 
tion of socialist ideology which promises to be far 
reaching. In a draft program currently being 
considered by member organizations of the Aus- 
trian Socialist Party, one sees such statements as 
the following: ‘““Modern economy has evolved en- 


* In Voluntarism in the American Labor Movement (Monthly Labor Re- 
view, September 1954, pp. 967-971), David J. Saposs reviews the changes in 
attitude of the AFL towards workers’ reliance upon legislation and govern- 
mental administration. He finds that, from its earliest days until 1954, the 
AFL gradually advocated more governmental protection of conditions of 
work, without however expressly rejecting Gompers’ voluntarism. Today, 
far from asking workers to rely erciusively on trade unions to promote and 
protect their interests, we find ‘he AFL-CIO going so far as to advocate 
some measure of governments! r-gulation of trade union practices. 
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tirely otherwise than Marx forecast ...”; or 
“trade unions should be independent of the state 
and political parties, and union membership should 
be voluntary.” 

It would seem, then, that the two labor move- 
ments, that is, the single trade union movement 
in the United States and the complex of labor 
movements in Europe, are moving closer together 
in day-to-day practice, in many cases without 
explicitly denying either Gompers or Marx. But 
such observations have been made before. In 
describing some new developments in German 
trade union thought of more than 30 years ago, 
Professor Perlman concluded: 

Thus socialism, in the sense in which intellectuals under- 
stand it—a mechanical change in the ownership of indus- 
try, rather than a change in its functional control, regard- 
leas of the legal forms of ownership—gets quietly shelved 
as an issue for the present and, in all probability, as an 
issue for the future as well.” 

Gompers also noticed, during a trip to Europe 
in 1910, a similar turning away from the shibbo- 
leths of the past: 

The idea of a crusade springing from the doctrines of a 
“savior of society” is to some extent yet fostered on the 
European Continent at the big mixed headquarters of 
“the party,” the voluntary cooperative societies, and the 
unions. It usually finds visual expression in a portrait 
of Marx on the wall, perhaps flanked by others—in 
Germany, Lassalle; in France, Louis Blanc; in Italy, 
Mazzini—together with local philosophers or poets having 
a place in the hearts of the people. But everywhere I 


found the leaders at headquarters occupied, not with 
speculative philosophies, but the live questions of the 
hour." 


If the European labor movement had been 
turning away from its socialist concepts almost a 
half century ago, why have not the two move- 
ments arrived closer together ideologically at the 
present point? True, the type of legislative 
activity Gompers found in Europe was closer to 
his idea of desirable legislative activity. He was 
happy to note the interest in laws guaranteeing 
workers’ rights, rather than prescribing certain 
specific desirable conditions of labor. (Gompers 
feared that favorable conditions, if gained through 
legislative rather than trade union action, would 
weaken the unions.) But events in Europe since 
Gompers made his observations did not permit 
his hopes to be realized. Instead, two world wars 
and a depression forced workers to continue to 
rely upon an essentially legislative approach to 
meeting their economic needs. Today’s situation 
is different. While the European trade unionists 
have lost none of their interest in constructive 
labor political action, there is now the prospect 
that they will adopt new collective bargaining 
techniques which may result in solidifying the 
labor movement as an economic force in Europe. 


® Selig Perlman, A Theory of the Labor Movement (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1928), p. 310. 
™ Samuel Gompers, Labor in Europe and America, op. cit., pp. 283-284. 





Economists and sociologists who are familiar with the subject say that labor 
organizations are formed because there is a class struggle in society. To the 
men of science, “class struggle” means something specific, something concrete. 
To the everyday man, unless he has had the advantage of a working class 
education, it has no particular meaning; it is an abstract term. But he knows 
the substance of the class struggle. There are the problems that we are 
confronted by every day of our lives, that have all the meaning for us; and if 
we understand those problems, we know what we are organizing for. 


—Joseph Schlossberg, Problems of Labor Organizations (New York, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated Educational Series, Pamphlet 2, 


1921), p. 8. 
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The 1958 Bargaining Programs 
for the Automobile Workers 


Two MAJOR ACTIONS occupied the special con- 
vention of the United Automobile, Aircraft & 
Agricultural Implement Workers which was held 
January 22 through January 24, 1958, in Detroit. 
The first was approval of separate bargaining 
programs for the automobile industry’ and for 
aircraft and missiles plants. Approval of a tem- 
porary dues increase to help build a strike fund 
of $50 million by June 1 constituted the second. 
The meeting was authorized by and, in practical 
effect, was a continuation of the regular biennial 
convention held April 7-12, 1957.2 The delegates 
to the 1957 convention remained accredited,’ and 
members of the various committees retained their 
posts. 


The Model Change in Bargaining Demands 


Bargaining goals formulated 9 months earlier, 
however, did not carry over in toto. The shorter 
workweek with increased take-home pay was 
abandoned as a prime objective for 1958 bargain- 
ing in the automobile industry, although it was 
retained in subordinate parts of the principal 
collective bargaining resolution‘ and in a general 
call to the AFL-CIO to study the matter. 


The Automobile Demands. As finally adopted on 
January 23, the main bargaining program resolu- 
tion for the auto industry was unchanged from 
the form in which it was presented to the con- 
vention. It was in two parts: minimum basic 
and supplementary economic demands. Its pur- 
pose was to help provide “a massive injection of 
purchasing power into our economy in order to 
establish a dynamic balance between productive 
power and purchasing power.”’ 

The supplementary proposal was for a profit- 
sharing plan, and its boldness and virtually 
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unheralded announcement * tended to obscure the 
elements of the minimum basic demands. Profit 
sharing was proposed in the following language: 

We propose, as the basis of the supplementary economic 
demands, that the corporations first meet the minimum 
costs of doing business, that they pay the basic wages due 
their workers and the basic salaries of executives, and 
retain for basic dividends to stockholders 10 percent of net 
capital before taxes. 

We propose that one-half of [the] profits above 10 
percent on net capital before taxes be retained by the 
corporation for stockholders and executives. 

We propose that one-fourth be allocated to wage earners 
and to those salaried employees who do not participate in 
executive bonus plans. 

We recommend that the remaining one-fourth be allo- 
cated in the form of a price rebate to consumers. 

The rebate to consumers is a recommendation rather 
than a formal collective bargaining demand, in line with 
management’s insistence that prices are not subject to 
collective bargaining. 

This allocation of profits above 10 percent would be made 
at the end of each year, when the volume of profit would be 
a known and not a conjectural quantity. 

The workers’ share of the supplementary package would 
be used for such purposes as the workers in each section of 
our union themselves decide through the democratic 
processes of the UAW. 


Chief elements of the basic economic demands 
included: 


1. A percentage wage increase based on productivity 
presently attainable “‘under conditions of full employment 
and full production.” 

2. Elimination of wage-rate inequities within and among 
companies for all wage classifications. 


! The farm-equipment industry, though not specifically mentioned, pre- 
sumably was grouped with the automobile industry. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, June 1957, pp. 697-701. 

3 In addition to the elected delegates at the Detroit convention, a number of 
loca) union presidents and bargaining committeemen sat in the convention 
with s voice but no vote. 

4 Actually, the president of the UAW had pointed out during the 1957 
convention that “the timing of reduction in work hours is not an arbitrary 
decision that either management or Jabor can make,” but rather is dependent 
on economic conditions as they relate to teehnolozy. 

# The details of both parts of the program were sent in an administrative 
letter to local unions and convention delegates only 10 days before the conven- 
tion. The text of that letter was varied somewhat by the convention's 
joint constituti committee, especially in relation to the letter’s 

fe to porary shelving of the shorter workweek. 
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3. “Factoring” of existing cost-of-living allowances into 
basic rates. 

4. Changing the supplementary unemployment benefits 
formula to provide, among other things, for 52 (instead 
of 26) weeks; 65 percent of gross pay plus $2 a week for 
each dependent up to 6; an unlimited ceiling on benefits; 
a daily rather than weekly basis for benefits for “protection 
against short workweeks.” (Earnings amounting to less 
than the daily benefit would be supplemented accordingly.) 

5. On shifts of plant location due to changes in tech- 
nology or market requirements, workers would have trans- 
fer privileges with full seniority (for multiplant companies, 
an areawide seniority system would be in force), pension, 
and other vested rights; the union and existing wage rates 
would be recognized in the new plant; werkers trans- 
ferring would receive moving allowances, with nonmovers 
receiving severance pay. 

6. Establishment of joint labor-management committees 
“in every major corporation” to study the impact of tech- 
nological advances. (It was at this juncture that the 
shorter workweek would enter the lists.) 

7. Increases of retirement and disability benefits to 
$2.75 and $5.50 per month of service; periodic escalation of 
pension benefits; reduction of service requirements for 
vesting rights and disability retirement. 

8. Inclusion of worker representatives among pension 
fund trustees to work toward investment of funds in 
low-cost housing. 

9. Comprehensive prepaid medical and hospital care, 
with union participation in administration of the program. 


In line with admonitions by the union’s presi- 
dent, Walter P. Reuther, and repeated references 
in the overall resolution regarding the need in the 
1958 negotiations for “flexibility,” the list of 
demands closed with a renunciation of firm long- 
term contracts.’ Pointing to a possible “drastic 
change in the international situation,’ as well as 
rapid domestic economic change, the resolution 
stipulated that 1958 contracts “must be of short 
duration or must provide for reopening of all 
economic provisions at appropriate intervals.” 


The Aircraft Program. Because of problems pe- 
culiar to the aircraft and missiles industry and its 
collective bargaining pattern, a separate set of 
demands was proposed for it. For one thing, the 
resolution claimed that all but 15 percent of the 
industry’s business originated with the Govern- 
ment and was dependent in large part on the shifts 
in national and international developments; thus 
‘fn a real sense, it [the union] bargains with the 


* The 1957 convention had specified no more than 2 years. Specific terms 
mentioned at the Detroit convention indicated 12 to 14 months. 

1 Disagreement over production schedules has been the cause of numerous, 
sometimes unauthorized, local strikes. 


Federal Government itself.” Moreover, in such 
matters as shift differentials, sick leave, rest period 
pay, job evaluation schemes, union security, and 
seniority, the contracts differ widely from those 
in the auto industry. Finally, union influence in 
the industry is shared with the International As- 
sociation of Machinists (IAM) which has con- 
tracts in plants with about two-thirds of total 
employment. Both unions had worked out in a 
“harmony of purpose” a joint basic program for 
1958 negotiations, which were already under way 
in some plants at convention time. 

The aircraft program did not include a profit- 
sharing plan. It did contain the following: 

1. In addition to a basic wage increase, extension of 
escalator clauses to all contracts. (Generally, IAM con- 
tracts did not contain these, and the variance led to a 
proposed 13-cents-an-hour “catchup” increase for such 
situations.) 

2. An extensive “economic security” plan providing 
severance pay and relocation allowances. 

3. Jointly administered apprentice training programs to 
supply the increasing requirements for skilled labor in the 
industry and to halt “pirating from other industries.” 

4. Elimination of “abuses of the job evaluation wage 


plan system, including the multigrade structure.” 
5. Extension of the union shop. 


Other Bargaining Resolutions. Noneconomic de- 
mands and their relation to local unions were the 
subject of two additional resolutions. 

One gave cognizance to the role of local unions 
in handling day-to-day problems at the shop level. 
It proclaimed that “management judges ... a 
union . . . not by its persuasiveness in top nego- 
tiations alone, but by its vigilance and its energy 
on the floor of the shop. Our contracts must pro- 
vide all the scope required to permit our local 
union and plant leadership to carry out their full 
responsibilities to our members.” 

The second was devoted to production schedules 
and work pace. The union, the resolution con- 
tended, “grew out of the workers’ rebellion against 
speedup.” It “continues to regard the fight 
against excessive production standards as a central 
task.” Rejecting the principle of using “objec- 
tive criteria” for setting work pace, the resolution 
reaffirmed the union’s policy of reserving the right 
to strike in disputes over production standards. 
It denied management’s right to discipline workers 
“who, despite reasonable effort, fail to meet pro- 
duction standards while a dispute is pending.” 
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The Debate on the Auto Program 


As the official UAW newspaper ° itself described 
the discussion preceding the vote on the collective 
bargaining resolution for the automobile industry, 
it was a “dandy debate, little dispute.” More 
than 40 individuals took the floor to speak on the 
matter over the better part of 2 days, but the 
discussion was somewhat desultory. 

No solid opposition developed to either the basic 
or supplementary proposals, although many of the 
speakers echoed arguments for the shorter work- 
week heard in April 1957. The resolution was 
overwhelmingly adopted, yet specific support for 
profit sharing per se during the discussion did not 
appear to be enthusiastic, especially among dele- 
gates representing members who would be unlikely 
to benefit directly by the plan.® 

The issue of the shorter workweek had been 
drawn very clearly by President Reuther during 
the debate: “If you are for the shorter workweek 
as a top basic demand, then you are against this 
resolution” and the tactical approach the program 
contains. He reiterated that the union had 
changed its tactics, not its mind. 


Industry Reaction 


On the opening day of the convention, the 
union’s executive board invited Harlow H. Curtice, 
president of General Motors Corp., to address the 
convention and provide the delegates “with what- 
ever information you believe will be helpful to 
them in drafting a collective bargaining program 
that is sound and realistic.” The letter of invita- 
tion was one in a series of public communications 
issued by the union and automobile corporation 
officials following publication of the union’s pro- 
posed bargaining program on January 13. Com- 
pany reaction had been swift and in flat opposition, 
characterizing the proposals—especially the profit- 
sharing portion—as inflationary, unrealistic, and 
basically inimical to the free enterprise system.” 

Mr. Curtice, in answer to the invitation, sent a 
letter to the delegates on January 22 in which he 
stated the company’s position. He pointed to the 
current economic uncertainties and suggested 
that “prospects for an upturn would be vastly 
improved if the UAW adopted a program tailored 
to the economic facts of life instead of publicizing 


plans for super strike funds...” In addition, 
he advised the union to keep itself “sufficiently 
flexible so that [it would] not be in a frozen posi- 
tion at the bargaining table ... Such a posi- 
tion would impede the possibility of peacefully 
resolving our differences.” He then suggested 
extending the present agreement for a period of 2 
years. Such a settlement, among other advan- 
tages, “would immediately allay fears of costly 
strikes.” 

On January 23, Ernest R. Breech, chairman of 
the board of the Ford Motor Co., in a speech in 
Nashville, Tenn., presented his company’s posi- 
tion on the union’s bargaining proposals. He had 
hoped that the union (personified by its president) 
“would realistically avoid complicating the al- 
ready serious problems facing our country today 
by maintaining the status quo in the new auto- 
mobile contracts . . . or at least not taking so 
extreme a position as seriously to threaten a wave 
of industrial discord. 

“Make no mistake about this: industry cannot 
submit to further excessive demands or sit back 
and passively watch the unbridled growth of 
union power. Free industry begins to sce its very 
existence threatened by that power, and it will 
have no choice but to fight as effective a defense 
asitcan... 

“For many years now, time and economic con- 
ditions have been kind to the Reuthers of this 
country .... Unfortunately for them, they are 
today working against the economic tide. Yet in 
the inexorable law of union politics, the ante must 
be raised and reraised.’”’ 

Acknowledging “the social irresponsibility of 
oldtime owners of industry,” he warned that the 
same public opinion which corrected the old 
abuses “cannot help but see in growing union 
monopoly power a new threat...” He ex- 
pected “labor’s thoughtful friends . . . to protect 
and perpetuate the good things that organized 
labor has done for the people of this country.” 

* UAW Solidarity, January 27, 1958. 

° As a delegate from a Muncie, Ind., foundry somewhat skeptically pu‘ it 
in objecting to the profit-sharing plan: “So there won’t be any profits over 
wa The pouhergabitng shtrenbihtag had veally begun thet August 29 ‘when 
the union suggested to Ford, Chrysler, and General Motors that if the manu- 
facturers would cut the price of cars by $100, the union would take that fact 
into account in formulating its 1958 demands. The companies had con- 
tended that produet prieing could not be a bargaining issue, that labor costs 


had risen faster than car prices, and that the proposal was specific only as to 
price cutting. 
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He did not want, he said, “union busting,” but 
rather “curbing the abuses that threaten our 
prosperity and our free economy.” 

Thus, both industry leaders made a first offer 
and expressed a willingness to bargain. But both 
also indicated an adamant opposition to profit 
sharing and other economic demands which, in 
their opinion, were not consonant with economic 
conditions and suggested that a strike situation 
might be avoided by taking these matters into 
account. 


The Strike Assistance Program 


On the last day of the convention, the union 
revised its constitution to provide means for in- 
creasing its strike fund, which totaled about $24 
million at the end of 1957, to $50 million. This 
will be accomplished by a temporary $5 a month 
increase in dues during March, April, and May 
1958, and by authority to borrow up to $10 million. 
The increase in dues would not apply to members 
earning less than $150 a month and would be only 
50 percent applicable to those earning between 
$150 and $250. There was also a provision for a 
pro rata credit or rebate to locals if the bargaining 
demands of “all substantial segments of the inter- 
national have been achieved” and approved, and 
if the strike fund has a balance of $25 million and 
is considered adequate to remaining needs. Former 
members who during active membership con- 
tributed to the surplus would also be eligible for 
their share of the rebate or credit. 

Subsequent to May 1958, if 50,000 or more 
members are engaged in a stoppage, the $5 in- 
crease in dues may be reestablished for as long as 
50,000 are out and until the strike fund totals at 
least $25 million. If at any other time the fund 
falls below the $20 million or $15 million levels, 
dues may be raised by $1 or $2, respectively, until 
the fund reaches par again. 

Oddly enough, the joint constitution-resolutions 
committee split on the issue of the rebate provision 
of the dues increase. The majority of the com- 
mittee was opposed to rebating. The minority 
reflected the position of the union administration 
and was supported by the convention. 

Strike assistance was established as a matter of 
right, commencing the third week on a sliding scale 
of benefits as follows: 


Sd-7th 
weeks 
$12 
17 
22 


Additional strike benefits will be used to con- 
tinue members’ group life and medical-hospital 
insurance premiums. To meet emergency situ- 
ations, each striking local will receive an extra 
fund, over and above the fixed rate of benefits, 
equal to $1 per member beginning the 3d week, 
$2 for the 8th through the 11th, and $3 from the 
12th on. Strike kitchen funds of about 31 cents 
per member will also be furnished striking local 
unions. 

The union estimated its costs of strikes of 
varying duration in any of the three major 
companies as follows: 

General Motors Ford Chrysler 
Number of 


members _ . 350, 000 140, 000 95, 000 


$41, 370,000 $16,520,000 $11, 314, 000 


38, 696, 000 10, 571, 000 


llth week. 11, 389, 000 4, 550, 000 3, 108, 000 


Despite the extraordinarily large strike fund, 
the union was apparently not entering negotiations 
in a spirit of belligerence. It was also aware that 
the economic setting was especially unfavorable. 
President Reuther in his closing remarks to the 
convention pointed out that “we ought to get 
people to understand that we have adopted this 
strike relief program not because we are strike- 
happy, not because we want a strike in any com- 
pany, large or small, in 1958 . . . 

‘‘We pray that when we approach the bargaining 
table in 1958, labor and management can sit 
there ...in the knowledge that [both] have 
responsibilities to the whole community which 
. . . transcend their separate responsibilities. 

“. . . We are going to the bargaining table. We 
are not going there flexing our muscles. We are 
not going there with a chip on our shoulders. We 
are not going there saying ‘Let’s get it over with 
and get on the bricks . . .’” 

On the basis of the economic realities, he ad- 
monished repeatedly on the adverse circumstances 
surrounding the union’s position in bargaining. 
“We are,” he said at one point, “carrying a heavy 


15, 546, 000 
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pack.” In his opening remarks, he made the 
point that “We can all agree that in collective 
bargaining the transition from theory to practice 
is very abrupt. You can have a perfect theoretical 
position and then you go to the bargaining table 
and the boss says ‘no.’ That is the end of the 
theory, and then you are up against the practical 
aspects of it. 

“We have a problem. It is a serious tactical 
problem and tactics and timing in collective 
bargaining are decisive. Collective bargaining 
takes place in the real world where these factors 
that affect the decisions have to be looked at 
sanely and sensibly. They have to be evaluated 
and then you make a decision .. . 

“T think we need to understand that we are 
going to the bargaining table at a time when there 
are many negative factors that complicate our 
problems . 

“This means that we have to recognize these 
factors and try to formulate an approach which 
still gets us where we have to go. . .” 


Other Actions 


The convention took note of only 4 resolutions 
other than those related to collective bargaining 


demands and the strike fund, although 95 resolu- . 


tions (most of them variants on a few basic themes) 
had been received. In addition to the appeal for 
the AFL-CIO study committee" mentioned 
previously, separate resolutions pledged full aid 
to labor political action in the 1958 elections 
and gave conditional support to the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field. The full employment resolu- 
tion presented an omnibus economic program for 
the Nation, the States, and municipalities, which 
ranged from a proposed national full employment 
conference to mortgage payment moratoriums, 
tax reductions, school construction, increased 
minimum wages, farm relief, aid to small business, 
and publication of car inventory data. 

With the exception of the Governor of Michi- 
gan, no outside speaker addressed the delegates. 
Auto union representatives from Great Britain, 
Belgium, Germany, Sweden, Mexico, and India 
attended as guests. 

—Lawrence R. Kien 


“4 An interesting sidelight on changing attitudes wrought by the AFL- 
CIO merger appears in this resolution. It contains what is probably the first 
appeal by a UAW convention to the Gompers and AFL tradition. 


Earnings in Footwear 
Manufacturing, April 1957 


PropUCTION WORKERS in the footwear manufac- 
turing industry of the United States earned an 
average of $1.47 an hour in April 1957, exclusive 
of premium pay for overtime or for work on 
holidays, weekends, and late shifts. A survey 
conducted by the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics disclosed that earnings 
of the nearly 195,000 production workers within 
the scope of the study were widely dispersed, 
with the largest concentration (19 percent) earning 
from $1 to less than $1.05 an hour.’ For the 
middle 50 percent of the workers, earnings ranged 
from $1.10 to $1.70 an hour. Five percent of the 
workers earned $2.50 or more an hour. Women 
in production jobs averaged $1.30 an hour, while 
men workers, who accounted for 43 percent of the 
labor force, averaged $1.70 an hour. 

In the four regions * having the largest concen- 
tration of workers, hourly earnings for production 
workers averaged $1.39 or more. Nationwide 
averages ranged from $1.52 an hour in 3 of the 9 
product branches of the industry studied to $1.33 
in the misses’ and children’s cement-process and 
stitchdown shoe branches. 

The study also provided information on straight- 
time hourly earnings for office workers and for 
selected job classifications of production workers 
by branch of industry, as well as data on certain 
establishment practices including hours of work, 
paid vacations, paid holidays, and on health, 
insurance, and pension benefits. 


Industry Characteristics 


The shoe manufacturing industry in the United 
States produced approximately 585 million pairs 
of shoes in 1957,’ more than 3 pairs for every man, 


1 The study included establishments employing 20 or more workers and 
primarily engaged in manufacturing footwear except house slippers and 
rubber footwear. Data were obtained by personal visits to 514 establish- 
ments employing 70 percent of the workers estimated to be within the scope 
of the study. 

The term “production workers,” as used in this study, includes working 
foremen and all nonsupervisory workers engaged in nonoffice functions; 
“office workers” includes al] nonsupervisery office workers. 

Additional detail will be published in Wage Structure: Footwear, Aprii 
1957, BLS Report 133. 

3 See table 1, footnote 2, for definition of regions. 

* Wall Street Journal, December 26, 1957. 
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woman, and child in the Nation. Shoes are made 
in a wide variety of sizes, styles, shapes, and ma- 
terials and by many different methods of con- 
struction. Classification by type of shoe refers 
basically to the means by whick the outsole is 
attached to the other parts of the shoe. Thus, 
shoes are referred to as sewed, cemented, or nailed. 
Withir: each of these groups, there are a number 
of distinctive methods such as Goodyear-welt, 
McKay-welt, and stitchdown (sewed shoes), and 
conventional-lasted and slip-lasted (cemented 
shoes). Measured in terms of production-worker 
employment in April 1957, major types of shoe 
construction were women’s cement-process (con- 
ventional-lasted), 71,000 workers, and men’s Good- 
year-welt dress shoes, 43,000 workers. Among 7 
other selected types, employment ranged from 
about 14,000 to 7,000 (table 1). Plants primarily 


engaged in producing women’s shoes of all types 
accounted for slightly more than half of the in- 
dustry’s labor force; employment in men’s shoe 
plants accounted for more than a fourth, with 
misses’ and children’s and infants’ shoe plants 
accounting for the remainder of the total. 

The product mix varied from region to region. 


Whereas employment in women’s shoe plants ex- 
ceeded that in men’s shoe plants by 3 to 1 in the 
Middle Atlantic and Middle West regions and by 
2 to 1 in New England, nearly equal numbers were 
employed in producing men’s and women’s shoes 
in the Great Lakes region. Among these major 
producing regions, only in the Middle Atlantic 
region did employment in plants producing misses’, 
children’s, and infants’ shoes exceed that in men’s 
shoe plants. 

New England shoe plants accounted for a third 
of the production workers im the industry. About 
20 percent of the total were employed in the 
Middle Atlantic region, 16 percent in the Great 
Lakes, and 14 percent in the Middle West. Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New York, and Pennsylvania 
are the leading footwear manufacturing States; 
together, they accounted for more than half of 
the industry’s work force. 

Employment in individual plants within the 
industry averaged about 250 in April 1957. More 
than 70 percent of the workers, however, were in 
plants employing more than 250 workers. By 
branch of industry, the concentration of employ- 
ment in these larger factories ranged from nearly 
85 percent in the men’s Goodyear-welt dress shoe 


plants to slightly more than 50 percent in the 
misses’, children’s, and infants’ stitchdown shoe 
plants. 

Nearly 30 percent of the employment was in 
communities of 100,000 or more population; 
among the 4 major regions, the proportion of 
workers in these communities ranged from nearly 
40 percent in New England to less than 20 percent 
in the Middle West. By branch of industry, the 
proportion employed in the larger cities ranged 
from about 45 percent in the women’s Goodyear- 
welt shoe branch to less than 5 percent in estab- 
lishments primarily manufacturing misses’ and 
children’s cement-process shoes (conventionally 
lasted). Less than 20 percent of the workers in 
plants producing misses’, children’s, and infants’ 
stitchdown and women’s McKay shoes were em- 
ployed in the larger communities. 

The complexities of shoe manufacturing are 
such that as many as 200 distinct operations are 
frequently carried on in a single establishment. 
Occupations range from those requiring only a 
brief period of training for the worker to highly 
skilled jobs involving the cutting and trimming of 
leather parts. Women outnumber men in the 
industry by a ratio of 4 to 3 and are employed 
largely on stitching operations. Men, on the 
other hand, account for most of the employment 
in the cutting and lasting operations as well as in 
the maintenance work in the factory. 

Incentive systems of wage payment applied to 
71 percent of the production and related workers 
in thestudy. The proportion of incentive workers 
was 38 percent in the Pacific region and from 69 
to 74 percent in the other 6 regions for which 
separate data were compiled. Although a few 
plants reported production bonus plans, about 95 
percent of all incentive workers were paid on a 
straight piecework basis, with earnings computed 
on the basis of their individual output. With 
the exception of maintenance mechanics, janitors, 
inspectors (crowners), and floor boys or girls, 
workers in the jobs studied in this survey were 
generally paid on a piecework basis. 

Establishments in which a majority of the 
production workers were covered by terms of 
labor-management agreements employed slightly 
more than half of the industry’s workers. Among 
the four major regions, the proportion of workers 
covered by agreements ranged from three-fourths 
in the Great Lakes region to slightly more than a 
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third in the Middle Atlantic region. Two-thirds 
of the workers in the Middle West and slightly 
more than half the workers in New England were 
employed in establishments with labor-manage- 
ment agreements. The two major unions in the 


Number and average straight-time hourly earnt 


TaBe 1. 
manufacturing estublishments, by selecte 


iol cheSasrlation’ Ueted tate 


industry are the United Shoe Workers of America 
and the Boot and Shoe Workers Union, both 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO. Nonaffiliated 
unions also have representation in the footwear 
industry. 


and production workers in footwear 
tates and selected regions,* April 1957 
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Average Hourly Earnings 


Footwear employees engaged in nonsupervisory 
factory jobs averaged $1.47 an hour in April 1957, 
or 12 percent more than in April 1953 when the 
Bureau last made a comprehensive study of 
earnings in the industry. The Federal minimum 
wage was increased from 75 cents to $1 an hour, 
effective March 1, 1956. In April 1957, 19 per- 
cent of the workers were in the $1 and under $1.05 
earnings interval. In April 1953, about 8 percent 
of the workers were at or near the 75-cent mini- 
mum then in effect. As illustrated in the follow- 
ing tabulation, the degree of clustering at or just 
above the existing minimum wage varied among 
regions studied: 


Percent of production workers 
whose average hourly earnings 





5.9 
7.3 
13. 8 
5. 6 
9.7 
21.9 

5 


+ Includes dats for regions in addition to those shown separately. 
ome Bassam of syending, sume of jadeeient ems de aa} aeenyely 


Although the proportion of workers in 1957 at 
or near the $1 Federal minimum wage was smallest 
in the Great Lakes region, average hourly earnings 
for all production workers in that region were 
exceeded in the New England, Pacific, and Middle 
Atlantic regions. 

Other than the concentration of workers at the 
entry-level wage, individual earnings in the 
industry were widely dispersed (table 2). Earn- 
ings of the middle half of the workers ranged from 
$1.10 to $1.70 an hour. Five percent earned 
$2.50 or more an hour. This comparatively wide 
dispersion is to be expected in ar industry that 
employs most of its workers on a piecework basis, 
is widely distributed geographically, and employs 
a wide variety of preduction operations with 
attendant variations in skill and training require- 
ments. 

Women averaged $1.30 an hour, compared with 
a $1.70 average for men. Nearly half the women 
but less than a fourth of the men had average 
earnings of $1 but less than $1.20 an hour. Men’s 
averages were usually 25 to 45 cents higher than 


4 See Earnings of Shoe Workers, March 1953 (in Monthly Labor Review, 
January 1954, pp. 40-44). 
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women’s averages in each region and industry 
branch for which separate data were available. 
Although averages for women were generally 
lower than for men employed in the same jobs, 
the overall differences in average wages noted also 
were accounted for to a significant extent by 
differences in the occupational distributions of 
men and women. 

Among the 4 major regions (together accounting 
for 85 percent of the industry’s production work- 
ers), average pay levels ranged from $1.57 an hour 
in New England to $1.39 in the Middle West. 
Averages of $1.48 and $1.46 were recorded for the 
Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes regions, respec- 
tively. Averages were lower in the other regions 
except the Pacific ($1.57). 

Among the 9 selected product branches, nation- 
wide averages ranged from $1.52 an hour in plants 
primarily manufacturing women’s conventionally 
lasted cement-process shoes, men’s Goodyear-welt 
dress shoes, and misses’ and children’s Goodyear- 
welt shoes to $1.33 in misses’ and children’s 
cement-process and stitchdown shoes. Pay rela- 
_ tionships among industry branches differed some- 
what from region to region. 

Nationwide, workers employed in communities 
of less than 100,000 population averaged $1.40 an 
hour as compared with average earnings of $1.64 
for workers in larger communities. Within each 
of the 4 major regions, earnings were higher in 
communities of 100,000 or more population, by 
amounts ranging from 13 cents in New England 
to 40 cents in the Middle Atlantic region. 

Earnings comparisons by size of establishment 
revealed that, in 5 regions, workers in plants with 
more than 250 workers averaged from 5 to 22 
cents more than did workers in smaller plants. In 
the Middle Atlantic region, however, the average 
for the “small plant’”’ group was 9 cents above the 
average for all workers in plants with more than 
250 workers. Nationwide and in the Border 
States, averages for the two plant-size groups 
differed by only 1 cent. 

The foregoing comparisons of production worker 
earnings do not, of course, isolate the influence of 
each factor such as product, occupational staffing, 
size of community, and size of establishment as 
a determinant of wages. The interrelationship of 
some of the variables has been suggested in the 
discussion of industry characteristics. 


Office employees accounted for about 5 percent 
of the industry’s employment and averaged $1.30 
an hour on a nationwide basis. Regionally, aver- 
ages ranged from $1.18 in the Southwest and 
Border States to $1.75 in the Pacific region. 


Occupational Earnings 


Average earnings are presented in table 3 for 
selected plant jobs, grouped according to the 
general sequence of operations in shoe manu- 
facturing. The first of these, cutting of shoe 
uppers and linings, is carried on both by hand 
and machine methods. Average earnings of 
machine cutters on vamp and whole shoe—numeri- 
cally the most important men’s occupation 
studied—ranged from $1.85 an hour in misses’, 
children’s, and infants’ stitchdown shoe plants to 
$2.18 in the men’s Goodyear-welt dress shoe 
industry branch, based on national averages. 

The several parts of the upper and lining are 
progressively assembled and stitched, making a 
completed shoe upper. The majority of the 
women in the shoe industry were employed as 
sewing-machine operators on fitting operations. 
The numerically important group of women 
sewing decorative designs on shoe uppers (fancy 
stitchers) had hourly averages ranging from $1.23 
in plants producing stitchdown shoes to $1.45 
in plants producing women’s cement-process, 
conventional-lasted shoes. Women top stitchers 
(sew lining to upper part of shoe) and vampers 
(sew together the forepart of the upper and the 
two quarters of the shoe) usually averaged 
slightiy higher pay. Substantial numbers of 
women were also employed as pasters, backers, 
or fitters and as floor girls; nationwide averages 
in the 9 product branches were mostly at the 
$1.15-$1.20 level for these two job categories. 

Attachment of the shoe upper and lining to the 
insole is accomplished by a series of lasting 
operations, many of them requiring skilled opera- 
tors. Average hourly earnings for men workers 
employed as pullover machine operators, bed- 
machine operators, and side lasters varied widely 
among product groups and regions. Although 
nationwide averages for these jobs were mostly 
at the $1.60-$2 level, higher averages were not 
uncommon, particularly in the women’s cement- 
process (conventional-lasted), women’s McKay, 
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and misses’ and children’s Goodyear-welt shoe 
branches. 

In the bottoming department, the outsole is 
permanently attached to the shoe. The means 
employed to accomplish this identifies the type 
of shoe made. Men Goodyear stitchers averaged 
$1.93 and $1.88 in men’s dress and work shoe 
plants, respectively, and slightly less in other 
branches. McKay stitchers averaged $1.57 in 
women’s McKay shoe plants. Men sole attachers 
in women’s conventional-lasted cement-process 
shoe manufacture averaged higher earnings than 
workers in either of the above classifications. 

Men employed as edge trimmers were among 
the highest paid in the industry, with average 
earnings ranging from $1.64 an hour in the misses’ 
and children’s cement-process shoe branch to $2.24 
in the men’s Goodyear-welt dress shoe branch. 

Earnings of individual workers varied greatly 
within the same job, branch of industry, and 
labor market. The widespread use of incentive 
pay systems and individual worker differences 
in output were reflected in the fact that, in many 
instances, hourly earnings of the highest paid 


worker exceeded those of the lowest paid worker 
in the same job, type of plant, and area by $1 or 
more. Moreover, some workers in comparatively 
low-paid jobs (as measured by average earnings 
for all workers) earned more than some workers 
employed in jobs for which higher averages were 
recorded. 


Establishment Practices 


Data were also obtained on certain establish- 
ment practices: minimum entrance and job 
rates*; work schedules; and selected supplementary 
benefits including paid holidays, paid vacations, 
retirement plans, life insurance, sickness and 
accident insurance, and hospitalization and sur- 
gical benefits (table 4). 


§ The survey included 8 series of occupational earnings studies in selected 
labor markets. Separate data for these will also be included in BLS Report 
133. 

A comparison of job performance by age for pieceworkers in 15 men’s foot- 
wear establishments is summarized in the Monthly Labur Review, Decem- 
ber 1957, pp. 1467-1471. 

¢ Minimum entrance and minimum job rates for purposes of this study 
are defined as the lowest established rates for inexperienced and experienced 
workers, respectively, in unskilled occupations, except watchmen, appren- 
tices, and handicapped and superannuated workers. 


TaBLE 4.—Percent of production workers employed in footwear manufacturing establishments with formal provisions for 
selected supplementary 
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Minimum Rates. Established minimum rates of 
$1 an hour for inexperienced production workers 
were reported by virtually all of the establish- 
ments visited. A few establishments, largely in 
the New England and Middle Atlantic regions, 
reported higher entrance rates—up to $1.10. In 
about three-fourths of the establishments, $1 was 
also the minimum for workers who had acquired 
experience on the job. In most of the remaining 
establishments, $1.05 an hour was reported as the 
minimum job rate; 5 percent of the establishments 
reported rates of $1.10 to $1.25. 


Scheduled Hours. Work schedules of 40 hours a 
week were applicable in April 1957 to 95 percent 
of the production workers within the scope of 
the survey. Individual plant schedules ranged 
from 32 to 54 hours a week. About 1 percent 
of the workers were employed on second shifts, 
and a few were paid a differential over first-shift 
rates. ; 


Paid Holidays. Nine-tenths of the production 
workers were employed in establishments pro- 
viding paid holidays. Over half of the workers 
in the industry received 6 days annually, with 
about a fifth and a tenth receiving 7 and 5 days, 
respectively. 

Regionally, the most common practice in New 
England and on the Pacific Coast was 7 days a 
year; 5 days in the Border States; and 6 days 
in all other regions. 


Paid Vacations. Virtually all workers in the indus- 
try received paid vacations after qualifying periods 
of service. Vacation payments in establishments 
employing 70 percent of the total work force were 


determined on the basis of the employee’s average 
earnings for a specified length of time (i. e., 1 week, 
2 weeks, etc.). In the remainder of the establish- 
ments, payments were based on a stipulated per- 
cent of annual earnings; for purposes of presenta- 
tion, these payments were converted to an equiva- 
lent time basis. Nearly 95 percent of the produc- 
tion workers were provided a week’s vacation 
with pay after 1 year of service. With only a few 
exceptions, a l-week vacation also applied to 
workers with up to 5 years of service. Two weeks’ 
vacation was provided after 5 years of service 
in establishments employing three-fourths of the 
workers. Nearly a third of the workers were 
employed in establishments providing 3 weeks’ 
vacation after 15 years of service. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. Life, hos- 
pitalization, and surgical insurance benefits, paid 
wholly or in part by employers, were available to 
slightly more than three-fourths of the production 
workers. Sickness and accident and medical in- 
surance benefits were available to two-thirds and 
half of the workers, respectively. Accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance was available 
to a fourth of the workers. 

Retirement pension plans were reported in 
establishments with a sixth of the production 
workers. These benefits were available to nearly 
two-fifths of the workers in the Middle Atlantic 
region and to a fourth in the Great Lakes region. 
Such plans were in addition to benefits available 
under Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance, 

—L. Ear. Lewis 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Union Conventions, April 16 to May 15, 1958 


National and international unions 
United Furniture Workers of America 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
United Textile Workers of America 
United Railroad Operating Crafts (Ind.) 
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A New Approach to 
Collective Bargaining 


Eprtor’s Nore.—The following article was ex- 
cerpted from a paper presented by Harold J. 
Ruttenberg, president of Stardrill-Keystone Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., before the 382d meeting of 
the National Industrial Conference Board in 
January 1958. No ellipsis marks have been 
used to indicate unused portions of the text. 


Tue unicns’ collective bargaining program [in 
basic industry] has validity only in the face of 
industry failure. The 1930’s' was a period when 
industry’s failures gave birth to the widespread 
growth of unions in the basic industries. These 
newly formed or reborn unions formulated a 
collective bargaining program to fill in the void 
created by the failure of industry to raise wages 
to increase purchasing power, reduce hours to 
spread the work, eliminate wage inequities, 
modernize working conditions, stop indiscriminate 
hiring and firing, and correct the other abuses that 
had developed through unilateral labor policies 
and actions of management. 

This was the unions’ collective bargaining 
program in the thirties, and it still is their basic 
approach to every new collective bargaining 
contract jalthough increased emphasis has been 
placed on fringe benefits]. Evidence of this con- 
clusion was the revival last year of the 30-hour 
week proposal and recent talk about a 3-month 
vacation program. 

There is no single, magic formula for moderniz- 
ing collective bargaining contracts, nor are 
strongly held, vested interests or rights easily or 
quickly yielded or changed. 

My premise is that management’s acts and 
deeds, policies and principles, are the basic 
determinants of union actions and policies. After 
all, unions came into being as a reaction against 
management policies, and necessarily their whole 
orientation is influenced by what management 
does and says. 

(Management, as well as organized labor, has 
failed to change its basic policy since the 1930’s. 
During that decade, management came to rely 
on automation as the sole answer to increased 
wage costs, as the more efficient use of under- 
utilized capacity greatly offset the rising costs. 





Since the end of the war, however, automation has 
proved to be insufficient for controlling price 
increases. ] 

The continuous and growing inflationary gap in 
America’s economy is the fundamental develop- 
ment that has rendered obsolete management’s 
sole reliance on automation. In 1957, the infla- 
tionary gap was almost 20 percent of our gross 
national product: $38 billion for defense, , $38 
billion for capital expenditures, and a $6-billion 
export-import trade deficit. All of the money 
paid out in wages, salaries, and dividends to 
produce 100 percent of the gross national product 
can be spent to buy only four-fifths of it. 

The meaning of the inflationary gap is that 
automation as the sole answer to increased wage 
costs is inadequate because the resulting increased 
productivity is not enough, nor does it come fast 
enough, to absorb more than a third of the increase 
in employment costs, [as has been the experience 
of the United States Steel Corp.] As a conse- 
quence, so much of the higher employment costs 
are passed on in higher prices that the resulting 
price increases are intolerable. 

It therefore follows that the first step is for 
management to cease relying primarily, if not 
solely, upon its original concept of automation 
as the means for increasing productivity. 

It is irresponsible for the leaders of industry to 
make speeches and issue press releases in which 
they complain about the unions forcing up wage 
costs faster than productivity is increasing and, 
at the same time, to deny their employees and the 
unions the opportunity to participate fully with 
management in the job of increasing productivity. 

The leaders of industry should propose the fol- 
lowing collective bargaining program to their 
employees and their collective bargaining agencies, 
the unions: 


We are continually interested in raising the real income 
of our employees, no less than you and your unions are 
interested in raising your real plane of living. We can 
only do this in the future by joining hands to increase 
productivity. 

We are unable to increase productivity fast enough 
through automation alone. We are compelled to pass on 
in higher prices that portion of increased wage costs that 
cannot be absorbed through higher productivity. You 
are insulated against these compulsory price increases by 
having your wages increased automatically as the cost 
of living goes up. This places both of us in an untenable 
position with other Americans. We, therefore, propose: 

1. To pay higher wages for more production. 
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2. To provide the maximum capital that our resources 
permit for the purchase and installation of equipment to 
increase production. 

3. To provide the best management that we can develop. 

4. To organize practical means for all employees to 
cooperate with management to increase production. 

5. To enlarge existing, and create new, training schools 
for the dual purpose of (a) operating and maintaining 
new equipment at maximum production and (b) retraining 
for new positions those managerial and operating employees 
whose old positions have been repiaced by new equipment 
or methods. 

6. To negotiate, through collective bargsining agencies, 
& practical measurement of increasc? production so that 
we can pay productivity wage increases semiannually to 
the extent that production has been increased. This 
measurement of production shall give the proper weight 
to the components of increased production, namely: 
(a) The physical and mental performance of employees; 
(b) the investment of capital; (c) the contributions of 
management through improved methods and practices 
and other managerial skills; (d) the contributions of 
employees resulting from their cooperation with manage- 
ment to increase production; (e) the effect of the volume 
of production or the percentage of capacity operations; 
(f) the product mix; (g) tlie effect of new materials and 
the quality of raw materials; and (h) the effect of increases 
or decreases in the amount of purchased goods and services. 

7. To pay one-half of the semiannual productivity wage 
increases in cirect wages, and to place the other half in 


a separate fund to increase fringe benefits as shall be nego- 
tiated annually with collective bargaining agencies. 


= = > > - 

[You must recognize that] output per man-hour does not 
measure all of the components of productivity, and this 
limited measurement reflects much more than just the 
performance of employees. Your unions cannot claim 
for you the full benefit of productivity, as these benefits 
should be distributed equitably to our stockholders who 
supply the capital, our managers who provide manage- 
ment, and our customers who support our business. 

One of the biggest brakes on increased productivity is 
the pegging of production, which is condoned, if not en- 
couraged, by too many union representatives in far too 
many places. We recognize that management policies and 
actions are a factor in employees’ pegging output at arbi- 
trary levels. This is obviously among the first problems 
that will receive our joint attention under this proposal. 

We shall approach the negotiation of this proposal with 
an open mind and in a fair spirit of cooperation. The 
one fundamental on which we cannot compromise is that 
money wage increases shall be tied to increased production. 

In the administration of this fundamental, we propose 
to give every employee the fullest opportunity to con- 
tribute toward higher productivity, so that he can earn 
more money by producing more goods. 


In my speech before the National Industrial 
Conference Board in 1956, I said: 


I do not believe that the productivity rate for manu- 
facturing and all the services is going to rise fast enough 
to provide (1) higher living standards for 2.5 million more 
people every year and also (2) the wherewithal to main- 
tain our military establishment and win the economic war 
in which we are engaged with the Soviet Union. When 
the leaders of industry and labor begin to realize that their 
chariot needs more horsepower than the automationists 
can put out, they will turn to be “humanationists.” 

Humanation is the next major development in American 
industry, and it will naturally result in the current patterns 
of industrial relations undergoing some major alterations. 


Management is willing and well prepared for 
this second revolution in industrial relations. 
When the unions won the first revolution in the 
thirties, the great universities and management 
organizations began to sow the seeds for this 
second revolution. 

All that is needed now is for the leaders of 
industry to open the door for management. The 
labor leaders will quickly adjust themselves to 
management setting the pace and pattern of col- 
lective bargaining and industrial relations. And 
they will do it with less pain than management 
[experienced during the] revolution of the thirties. 

The progress in management growth and capa- 
bilities in the field of human relations since the 
thirties is a revolution in itself. Management is 
now breaking through as the dominant partner 
in the collective bargaining relationship, and the 
gap with the labor leaders is no longer of serious 
magnitude. 

The gap which I am trying to bridge is the 
larger one that still persists between the leaders 
of industry and the labor leaders. There is no 
denying the competency of labor leaders in con- 
ducting group activities. They have much to con- 
tribute to the art and effectiveness of manage- 
ment, and have been doing so indirectly and 
negatively. The time has come for a direct and 
positive program of cooperation between manage- 
ment and unions to increase productivity. 

From my earliest contacts with the men and 
women who work in our mines, mills, and fac- 
tories, I have always felt that the greatest single 
force for increased production lies locked up in 
their untapped, inherent creativeness. The key 
to unlocking this great force for greater produc- 
tion is to bring America’s workers and their unions 
into full participation in the creative work of 
management. 
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Union Wage Scales of Local-Transit 
Operating Employees, 1957 


Hovur.y WAGE scauzs of unionized local-transit 
operating employees in cities of 100,000 or more 
population rose an average of 8.5 cents, or 4.3 
percent, during the 12 months ending July 1, 1957, 
according to the 37th annual study of union wage 
scales in the local-transit industry by the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics.’ 

Scales were advanced during the year for 98 
percent of the workers covered by the survey. 
Hourly increases of 5 to 7 cents were applicable to 
slightly more than a fourth of the workers, of 10 
to 12 cents for approximately the same proportion, 
and of 14 cents or more fora seventh. As a result 
of these widespread wage changes, union hourly 
scales on July 1, 1957, averaged $2.08 for all 
operators of local-transit equipment.? Negotiated 
rates of $2.05 to $2.15 an hour were in effect for 
slightly more than two-fifths of the operators. 

Straight-time weekly work schedules were re- 
ported for 94 percent of the operating employees 
surveyed. They varied from 40 hours to more 
than 48, and averaged 41.1 hours. For 3 of every 
4 operators, the standard workweek was 40 hours; 
about 1 of every 12 had a straight-time schedule 
of 48 hours or more. 

Pension program provisions were incorporated 
in labor-management contracts affecting 96 per- 
cent of the transit workers studied. Health and 
insurance plans were reported for slightly more 
than 90 percent of the workers included in the 
study. 


Scale Increases 


Of the contracts in effect on July 1, 1957, in 
the 52 cities surveyed, approximately half were 
negotiated for 2 years and about a fourth for a 
longer period. Such multiyear contracts usually 
provided for one or more iaterim increases, How- 
ever, only those scale changes that actually be- 
came effective between July 1, 1956, and July 1, 
1957, were included in the current survey evea 
though they might have been in contracts nego- 
tiated prior to July 1, 1956. The scale changes 
presented in this report do not reflect the total 


wage advances negotiated in individual agree- 
ments during the survey year. 

The Bureau’s index of union hourly wage scales 
for local-transit operating employees on July 1, 
1957, was 52.1 percent above the level of the 
years 1947-49 (table 1). During the 12 months 
preceding July 1, 1957, union hourly wage scales 
of transit operators increased 4.3 percent. The 
rate of advance was the greatest annual gain 
registered since the year ending July 1, 1954, 
when a rise of 5.0 percent was recorded. 

Between July 1, 1956, and July 1, 1957, union 
hourly scales advanced 4.3 percent for operators 
of 1-man cars and buses; 5.2 percent for those on 
2-man surface cars; and 3.7 percent for elevated 
and subway operators. In terms of cents per 
hour, union rates for operators of 1-man cars and 
buses, who represented 88 percent of all workers 
studied, advanced 8.5 cents on the average. 
Motormen and conductors on 2-man cars and 
operating employees on elevated and subway cars 
increased their averages 10 and7 cents, respectively. 

Pay scales were raised during the 12 months 
ending July 1, 1957, for 98 percent of the 1-man 
car and bus operators, for 86 percent of those on 
2-man cars, and for all of the elevated and subway 


& 1 Union scales are defined as the minimum wage scales or maximum 
schedules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between unions 
and employers. Kates in exsess of the negotiated minimum, which may 
be paid for special qualifications or other reasons, are not included. 

The information presented in this report was based on union scales in 
effect on July 1, 1957, and covered approximately 70,000 local-transit operat- 
ing employees ir 52 cities with populations of 100,000 or more. Trackmen 
and maintenance workers were excluded from the study. Operating em- 
ployees of municipslly owned transit systems were included if unions acted 
as the bargaining agents. Data were obtained primarily from local union 
officials by mail questionnaire; in some instances, Bureau representatives 
visited local union officials to obtain the desired information. 

The current survey was designed to reflect union wage scales of local- 
transit operating employees in all cities of 100,000 or more population. All 
cities with 500,000 or more population were included, as were most cities in 
the population group of 250,000 to 500,000. The cities in the 100,000 to 250,000 
group selected for study were distributed widely throughout the United 
States. The data for some of the cities included in the study were weighted 


Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for each city included 
inthe survey. Detailed summary information is included in BLS Bull. 1229. 
3 Average bourly scales, designed to show current levels, were based on all 
seales reported in effect on July 1, 1957. Individual scales were weighted 
by the number of union members having each rate. These averages are not 
designed for precise year-to-year comparisons because of fluctuations in 
membership and in the classifications studied. Average cents-per-hour and 
percent changes from July 1, 1956, to July 1, 1957, were, however, based on 
comparable quotations for the various classifications in both periods, 
weighted by the membership reported for the current survey. The index 
series, designed for trend purposes, was similarly constructed. 

Data from the 1956 survey appeared in the Monthly Labor Review, March 
1957, pp. 347-349, and in BLS Bull. 1208. 
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operating employees. Although wage adjust- 
ments ranged from 3 cents to more than 18 cents 
an hour for operators of 1-man cars and buses, 
approximately half of the operators of such vehicles 
had their hourly scale advanced at least 8 cents. 
Scale increases of 5 to 7 cents affected three- 
tenths of these workers; of 10 to 12 cents, a fifth; 
and of 14 cents or more, a seventh. Al! of the 
motormen and conductors of 2-man cars affected 
by scale revisions had advances of 10 to 15 cents. 
Among the elevated and subway operators, who 
are concentrated in 5 major cities, scales increased 
3 cents for slightly more than half of the workers 
and 11.5 cents for 3 of every 10. 

On a percentage basis, the increases typically 
represented gains of 3 to 6 percent for operators 
on l-man cars and buses. The gains ranged 
from 5 to 8 percent for all operators of 2-man 
cars and, for elevated and subway operators, from 
2 to 3 percent for a third and from 6 to 7 percent 
for a somewhat larger proportion. 


Current Wage Scales 


Negotiated pay scales for local-transit operators 
generally provided for length of service differ- 
entials—an entrance rate, one or more interme- 
diate rates, and a maximum or top rate.’ Al- 
though the time intervals between rate steps 
varied among cities, 3 or 6 months of employment 
was the typical period during which the entrance 
or beginning rate applied. The maximum or 
top rate was usvally reached after 1 year’s service. 
Length of service was not a determining factor 
in a few cities, as only a single rate was specified. 

Hourly entrance or starting rates for operators 
of 1-man cars and buses on July 1, 1957, ranged 
from a low of $1.40 in Charlotte, N. C., to a high 
of $2.24 in San Francisco, Calif. Maximum or 
top rates for these operators varied from $1.50 
an hour in Charlotte to $2.46 an hour in Boston 
for multiunit car operators. In half of the cities 
surveyed, the top rate for some workers was $2 
ormore an hour. Such top rates were reported for 
all but 1 of the cities with 500,000 or more popula- 
tion and for almost half of those studied in the 
250,000 to 500,000 population group. 


4 This so-called top rate becomes the employce’s basic scale after a specified 
period of eraployment with the company. It is not a maximum rate in the 
sense that the company may not pay more. 


Tasie 1. Index of union hourly wage rates of local-transit 
operating employees, 1929-57 
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Union scales in effect on July 1, 1957, for local- 
transit operating employees in cities of 100,000 
or more population averaged $2.08 an hour. 
Operators of 1-man cars and buses averaged $2.07, 
and those on 2-man cars and on elevated and 
subway operations, $2.11. 

Hourly rates of $2.05 to $2.15 were specified in 
labor-management contracts for slightly more than 
two-fifths of the operators of l-man cars and 
buses, and of $2.15 to $2.25 for a sixth. Rates of 
$2.25 or more affected a tenth, approximately 
the same proportion as for those with rates of 
less than $1.85 an hour. For motormen and 
conductors on 2-man cars, rates ranged from $1.95 
to $2.10 for half cf the workers and from $2.15 to 
$2.25 for the other half. Among operating em- 
ployees on elevated and subway systems, a fifth 
had negotiated scales of $1.95 to $2; a fourth, of 
$2.10 to $2.15; three-eighths, of $2.15 or more; 
and an eighth had scales of less than $1.95 an 
hour. 


City and Regional Rate Differences 


City and regional averages, designed to show 
current rate levels, are of course affected not only 
by the wide variation of scales which exists among 
the individual cities, but also by variations in the 
proportions of union members at each of the 
graduated scales within cities. These differences 
are reflected in the weighting of individual rates 
by the number of workers employed. Therefore, 
even though all rates in two areas may be identi- 
cal, the averages for the two may differ. 
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On a city basis, average rates on July 1, 1957, 
varied from $1.50 in Charlotte, N. C., to $2.33 
in Boston, Mass. Scales averaged $2 or more in 
26 of the 52 cities studied; except for Houston, 
Tex., all cities with a half million or more popula- 
tion had such averages. Levels of $1.75 to $2 
prevailed in 18 cities. 

During the 12 months ending July 1, 1957, 
pay scales were adjusted upward for some transit 
operating employees in all but one of the cities 
studied. Hourly increases ranged from 3 cents 
for bus drivers in Knoxville and Memphis, Tenn., 
and for some operators in New York City, to 37 
cents in Omaha, Nebr. Most of the rise in Omaha 
resulted from a reduction in weekly straight-time 
hours with no reduction in weekly earnings. The 
most frequent increases were 5, 6, and 10 cents; 
each of these increases occurred for some transit 
workers in 8 or 9 cities. Advances of more than 
10 cents were registered by some or all of the 
operators in 10 cities. 

Grouping the cities according to population size 


showed that average hourly scales on July 1, 1957, . 


were virtually the same for the 2 largest size 
groups—$2.14 in cities of 1,000,000 or more and 
$2.15 for those of 500,000 to 1,000,000 population. 
The average rate for the group with 250,000 to 
500,000 population was $1.98, 15 cents higher 
than the average for the group with 100,000 to 
250,000 population, the smallest size studied. 


TABLE 2. Average union hourly wage rates of local-transit 
operating employees, by region,! July 1, 1957 
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Average rates varied widely among the in- 
dividual cities in each population group. The 
range was widest (61 cents) in the smallest size 
group and narrowest (12 cents) for the cities of 
1,000,000 or more population. Overlapping of 
average scales existed among cities in the various 
population groups. For example, the average 
hourly rate for Seattle ($2.24) in the 250,000 to 
500,000 population group was higher than all but 
2 of the 18 cities with a population of a half million 
or more: Boston and Milwaukee had levels of 
$2.33 and $2.24, respectively. 

On a regional basis, scales for local-transit 
operators averaged highest ($2.17) in the Great 
Lakes region and lowest ($1.68) in the Southeast. 
Three other regions—New England, $2.10, Middle 
Atlantic, $2.09, and the Pacific, $2.14—also had 
average scales in excess of the national level 
(table 2). 


Related Wage Practices 


Standard Workweek. Straight-time weekly work 
schedules as of July 1, 1957, were reported for 
local-transit operating employees in 45 of the 52 
cities studied. Such weekly schedules affected 94 
percent of the local-transit operating employees 
covered by the survey. The average straight- 
time workweek for these workers was 41.1 hours, 
compared with 41.3 hours on July 1, 1956. Re- 
ductions in standard weekly straight-time hours 
were indicated for 5 cities. 

Typically, the standard workweek continued 
to be 40 hours, as it was in the previous year. 
This schedule, which was in effect in about three- 
fifths of the cities studied, was applicable to all 
of the operating employees on elevated and subway 
systems, to two-thirds of those on 2-man cars, 
and to about three-fourths of the l-man car and 
bus operators. Workweeks of 48 or more hours 
were reported for 9 percent of the operators on 
l-man cars and buses and for 14 percent of the 
motormen and conductors on 2-man cars. 


Insurance and Pension Plans. Coverage of nego- 
tiated health, insurance, and pension plans‘ 


4 The prevalence of negotiated health, insurance, and pension programs for 
loca]-transit operating employees was first studied by the Bureau in July 1954. 
Infor:=ation for these plans was restricted to those financed entirely or in 
part br che employer. Plans financed by workers through union dues or 
assessments were excluded from the study. No attempt was made to secure 
information on the kind and extent of benefits provided or on the expenditures 
for such benefits. 
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incorporated in labor-management contracts for 
local-transit operating employees remained vir- 
tually unchanged during the year ending July 1, 
1957. Negotiated agreements applicable to 
slightly more than 90 percent of the workers 
included in this study contained provisions for 
health and insurance plans. Pension-plan clauses 
were in contracts applying to 96 percent of the 


transit workers studied. Plans financed jointly 
by workers and employers were in effect for about 
4 of every 5 workers provided health and insurance 
protection, and for 3 of every 5 of those covered by 


pension programs. 


—A. R. Prerrer and Joan F. Lacisxey 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





AFL-CIO Meeting on Industrial and 
Labor Force Changes by 1965 


CuanGes in labor force participation rates, 
population size and distribution, plant location, 
and industrial technology, during the years 1955- 
65, will have many implications for trade unionism, 
reports presented at the AFL-CIO Conference 
on the Changing Character of American Industry 
indicated.' The conference heard forecasts of 
demographic, industrial, occupational, and re- 
gional shifts expected in the Nation’s labor force 
and considered trade union activities in light of 
the various trends. 


The Labor Force 


The size of the labor force will be dependent, 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics said, upon 
population growth (a 25-million increase is pre- 
dicted between 1955 and 1965), a rising standard 
of living, and a high level of production More- 
over, the part-time job market would condition 
the labor force activity of married women and 


young people. 


Changes in Characteristics. The population, as 
projected by the U. S. Bureau of the Census, was 
expected to rise sharply in the age group 14 to 24. 
The age group 25-44 would show almost no change, 
but there would be substantial growth in the age 
group 45 and over. Labor force participation 
rates, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics,’ 
were expected to increase among women—partic- 
ularly among married women over age 35 whose 
children are of school age or older—and to decline 


among young persons (aged 14-24) and men 65 
years of age or more. The Nation’s iabor force 
would increase by 10.5 million, or nearly 17 per- 
cent. Most of the increase in the labor force, thus, 
would occur among women aged 35 and over and 
among workers aged 14-24—4 million in each of 
these two categories or, together, about four-fifths 
of the total increase. The number of part-time 
workers would also increase by 3.7 million. 

Possible effects of automation were noted. The 
large increase in women workers will come at a 
time when changing technology is restricting some 
of the traditional areas of job opportunities for 
women, the Commissioner observed. In the sub- 
sequent discussion, Mr. Jacobs contended that 
the projections underestimated the possible ad- 
verse effects of the rapidly growing office tech- 
nology on white-collar workers. 

Shifts in the industrial and occupational distri- 
bution of employment would probably accompany 
the 1955-65 increase in the labor force. Mr. 
Clague noted particularly that agricultural em- 
ployment would continue to decline (falling by 


1 At this conference, in Washington, D. C., January 16, 1958, the speakers 
Clague, 


were: Ewan Commissioner of Labor Statistics; Walter Isard, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
who presented a paper prepared in collaboration with Victor R. Fuchs, Assist- 
ant Professor of Economics, Columbia University: George W. Taylor, Pro- 
fessor of Industry, Wharton School; Solomon Barkin, Director of Research, 
Textile Workers Union; Maywood Boggs, Vice President, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers: Samuel Jacobs, Washington office, United 
Automobile Workers; Peter Henle, Assistant Director of Research, AFL- 
CIO; and Seymour Brandwein, Research Department, AFL-CIO. 

2 The estimated changes in the labor force, presented by Mr. Clague, as- 
sumed that gross national product by 1965 would total $560-$570 billion at 
1955 price levels—about a 45-percent increase over the decade. The estimates 
also assumed continuity of the present institutions and economic structure 
in the United States, continued technological advance over broad areas, 
relatively full employment, absence of war or natural catastrophe, and any 
economic recession that does occur, of brief duration, not significantly more 
severe than recessions that commenced in 1949 and 1963, and not seriously 
affecting the long-term rate of economic growth. 

+ See Labor Force Projections to 1975, by Sophia Cooper (in Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1957, pp. 1443-1450). 
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about 1 million, or 11 percent, to 5.7 million) and 
that the number of nonfarm wage and salary 
workers would expand by about 19 percent above 
the 1956 figure of 51.9 million. Among nonfarm 
wage and salary workers, the increase will be most 
rapid for white-collar workers. 

Wage and salary employment would increase 
in all major industry divisions. A rise of about 
one-third was forecast for finance, insurance, and 
real estate and of almost one-fourth for contract 
construction. In trade, a 20-percent rise in em- 
ployment by 1965 was predicted, and a larger rise 
in the service industries. An employment gain of 
more than a sixth was projected for the mining 
division and about that for government. Trans- 
portation and public utilities would show about a 
10-percent gain. 

A 15- to 20-percent rise in manufacturing em- 
ployment was predicted by 1965, with the rise for 
durable-goods industries (about 22 percent) ap- 
proximately twice that for nondurable-goods 
industries. Within the durable-goods group, 
metalworking industries would show the largest 
increases. Among the nondurables, chemicals and 
paper would have the largest relative increases in 
employment. There may be declines of more than 
10 percent in leather, and of 5 to 10 percent in 
both the textile and tobacco industries. 

Employment would increase more rapidly 
among white-collar workers than among blue- 
collar workers, the total increases being 6.7 and 3.3 
million, respectively. Also, each of the white- 
collar groups is expected to grow faster than the 
labor force as a whole. Clerical and kindred 
workers, the most numerous group, would in- 
crease about one-fourth by 1965. Professional, 
technical, and kindred workers were expected to 
expand approximately 43 percent. The sales and 
managerial groups would show the smallest rise— 
about one-fifth. 

A continuing rise in skill level will characterize 
the blue-collar group, and there will be divergent 
trends. Skilled workers may increase by more 
than 1.5 million—or at a somewhat faster rate 
than the total labor force—with the large increase 
in construction employment and the growing need 
for skilled maintenance and repair men. 

Operatives (e. g., single-machine operators, 
assembly workers, truckdrivers) would expand 
by 1.7 million, or about 13.5 percent. In past 


decades, mechanization had greatly increased the 
number of operatives, but recent advances can 
permit great production gains without commen- 
surate increases in the number of semiskilled 
workers. However, Mr. Clague reminded the 
conference that the introduction of automatic 
machinery and equipment has been and is expected 
to continue to be gradual. Moreover, he said, 
the extension of mechanization in many plants 
will require additional semiskilled workers in large 
numbers. 

Employment of laborers has remained relatively 
stable in recent years and little change in the 
number employed was expected. 

The service group of workers is expected to 
expand by about 1.5 million, reflecting the 
anticipated rise in population and levels of 
income. 


Regional Shifts. Some indications of the future 
locational pattern of industry were presented by 
Professor Isard. In a future peacetime economy, 
he suggested, the Pacific and Gulf Coast States 
and their adjoining “satellite” States are likely 
to show higher relative employment gains than 
the Nation as a whole. Areas showing less than 
the national rate of change would likely include 
areas in New England (exclusive of Connecticut), 
the Pittsburgh area and other interior parts of 
the Middle Atlantic States, the Youngstown and 
Detroit areas, and some other areas in the Kast 
North Central region. Analysis of expenditures 
for new construction suggested that the Northeast 
would continue to show relative losses in manu- 
facturing employment, and that the West South 
Central and Pacific regions would show the major 
gains. Other factors affecting regional trends 
included the changes in utilization of coal and 
other natural resources, sources of cheap power, 
decentralization of the auto industry, suburban- 
ization, and expansion of the tourist industry, as 
well as past trends. 


The conclusions were based largely on an anal- 
ysis of regional rates of growth in population and 
nonagricultural employment‘ (total and by in- 
dustry division) in the periods 1939-56 and 1947- 


4 Whereas, Professor Isard obser ved, 2 out of 3 nonagricultural jobs in 1939 
were in the North and the other was in the South or West, the proportion is 
currently 60-40. If this trend continues, he said, the South and West will 
have over half the nonagricultural jobs by about 1975, 
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56.5 Differences between actual regional rates of 
growth and the rates which would have prevailed 
had each region grown at the national rate were 
used as @ measure of regional “shifting,” but 
Professor Isard cautioned that such “shifting” 
did not imply that any physical movement across 
regional boundaries had actually taken place. 
Manufacturing and wholesale and retail trade 
revealed relatively the most “shifting’—in terms 
of number of jobs. On the basis of the proportion 
of jobs affected by “shifting,” mining ranked first, 
with finance, insurance, and real estate second. 
The least relative “shifting” occurred in transpor- 
tation and public utilities and in service and mis- 
cellaneous industries.* 

Manufacturing made great shifts from the 
Northeast (New England’s heaviest losses occurred 
in this field) and, following 1947, by far the great- 
est gains occurred in the Pacific, West South 
Central, and South Atlantic regions. In whole- 
sale and retail trade, there was considerable shift- 
ing, especially away from the West North Central 
and Middle Atlantic regions, and toward the three 
Southern regions. Other trends, in summary, 
were that mining employment lost heavily in the 
Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and East South 
Central regions. Finance, insurance, and real 
estate experienced relatively large declines in the 
Middle Atlantic and very significant gains in the 
South Atlantic and Mountain regions. Govern- 


§ The analysis, based on BLS State and industr data on nonagricultural 
employment, used U. 8. Bureau of the Census geographic groupings, which 
are as follows: 

Northeast: New Englend— Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; and Middle Aflentic— New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

North Central: East North Centrel—Mlinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin: and West North Central—lows, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 

South: South Adlantic— Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia: 
East South Central— Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Termessee: and 
West South Central— Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

West: Mouwntain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Merico, Utah, and Wyoming: and Pacifice—California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. 


* The effect of differences in industrial structure would be apparent if the 
calculations were in greater industrial detail, Professor Isard said. For ex- 
ample, if manufacturing were broken down, the employment losses in New 
England would be found related in part to a shift among specific industry 
groups and also in part to the fact that New England industries on the 
average did not grow as fast as others predominantly located in other regions. 

1 For a review of the UAW convention in April 1957, see Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1957, pp. 607-701. The convention had adopted a resolution 
to assure sizable groups of such workers in a plant direct representatives of 


special problems. The workers affected have the right to vote on the ratifi- 
cation of these agreements, and also the master agreement, and the right to 
take independent strike action. 
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ment employment had large declines in the Middle 
Atlantic and significant gains in the West and 
South. The Pacific region was the fastest growing 
over the whole period 1939-56, though, except in 
manufacturing, the gains slowed considerably after 
1947. During 1947-56, the Mountain regicn sur- 
passed others in rate of growth. 


Implications for Unions 


To meet the problems raised by the occupa- 
tional, industrial, and geographic shifting of the 
labor force, the conference discussion suggested 
a four-pronged approach—organizing, bargaining, 
training, and legislation. Moreover, it under- 
scored the necessity for resolving conflicts that 
may develop within and between unions, especially 
jurisdictional disputes. 

As devices for encouraging discussion and 
compromise prior to formal bargaining or other 
concrete action, Mr. Taylor cited the practice 
of forming departmental groupings within the 
Federation and the needle trades plan, capped by 
a Joint Wage Board. Stronger bargaining roles 
have been assigned to professional, technical, 
and office workers, as well as to skilled workers, 
Mr. Jacobs indicated, referring to UAW conven- 
tion action in 1957.’ 

Interunion jurisdiction has been complicated 
by the industrial changes, Professor Taylor 
pointed out. He observed that it has become 
virtually impossible to obtain a definition of 
exclusive jurisdiction that will be operative auto- 
matically and self-effectuating. He cited the 
CIO jurisdictional disputes plan as a notable 
adjustment to changed circumstances, though 
the approach would not, he thought, apply to 
job jurisdiction. Mr. Jacobs suggested that 
some very interesting jurisdictional questions 
would show up within the industrial union 
structure if the process, rather than the job, 
became the definitive factor. 

The principal collective bargaining approaches 
to coping with plant relocation were reviewed by 
Mr. Brandwein. Lengthy discussion of this 
problem dealt with the needs of workers at both 
new and abandoned locations. A union may try 
to get the company to maintain operations where 
it is, Mr. Brandwein said. For example, in the 
garment, millinery, and shoe industries, charac- 
terized by small plants, unions have negotiated 
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contract pledges that the plant will remain in its 
present location. A union may also cooperate in 
efforts at modernization, so as to avoid a move. 
Also, unions have sought to eliminate geographical 
differentials in wages and other conditions, partic- 
ularly in multiplant companies. If a plant does 
move, the union may try to get the affected 
workers transferred to jobs at the new place at 
comparable pay with full retention of accumulated 
rights, and to secure financial aid (e. g., severance 
pay and compensation for accrued rights) for 
workers who do not want to move.’ In addition, 
the union usually attempts to spread the move 
over an extended period to permit the cutback in 
work force to occur through attrition and normal 
retirements. Unions have sought and obtained 
payment of all moving expenses for the worker, as 
well as some extra adjustment expenses. 

Also with regard to collective bargaining, Mr. 
Taylor suggested the desirability of reviewing 
policies regarding such matters as adjustment of 
wage rates to reflect increased productivity; job 
seniority—formerly designed primarily to apply to 
promotions; and job evaluation, where fringe bene- 
fits and other gains have increased the value of a 
worker’s job. 

In unions’ review of their policies in the light 
of the labor force changes, Mr. Henle suggested 
that consideration be given to the following 
points: — 

What is the best method for organizing groups of 
workers which include a large proportion of youngsters or 
older women? To what extent is it necessary to develop 
new techniques to better organize clerical and technical 
workers? 

How can unions with a broader membership base make 
effective provision for minority groups of clerical and 
technical workers? Are any changes necessary to adapt 
union methods to the increasing number of women workers? 

What policies on such issues as wages and seniority 
provide the best balance between full-time and part-time 
workers? Does the increased emphasis on skill require 
any change in attitudes toward wage differentials for 
skilled workers? Are special approaches to wages and 
grievances required to meet the needs of white-collar 
workers? 

What educational methods can be utilized to provide 
newcomers to the labor movement an understanding of its 


§ The plan—the 1936 Washington Job Protection Agreement—under which 
railroads have met such problems was cited as a case in point. For a discus- 
sion of this and other measures directed toward unemployment problems in 
the railroad industry, see Maintenance of Way Employment, by William 
Haber and Mark L. Kahn (in Monthly Labor Review, October and 
November 1957, pp. 1177-1182 and 1315-1320). 


history, objectives, and programs? What measures can 
be taken more effectively to gain general public under- 
standing and support of the need for trade unions for all 
types of workers? 


Union organizing might be more difficult, some 
conference speakers believed. ‘During the next 
10 years,’”’ Mr. Henle advised, “American unions 
will find in the labor market a steadily increasing 
proportion of workers who have . . . not been 
exposed to the hardships around which unionism 
has traditionally been built, and whose jobs will 
largely be those in which unions have generally 
not been accepted.” Mr. Boggs summed up by 
saying that the problem will be accentuated in 
areas where labor is least organized and least 
troublesome in areas best organized. 

Union training programs would require review. 
Current UAW bargaining demands, Mr. Jacobs 
indicated, include a proposal to lift the maximum 
age of 25 for apprentices in order to channel dis- 
placed production workers into skilled trades. 
Mr. Boggs suggested the expansion or inaugura- 
tion of training and educational programs, in- 
cluding apprenticeships and on-the-job training, 
that would enable workers to meet the higher 
standards anticipated. “There is stil] urgent 
need,” Mr. Clague said, “for a more skilled, more 
versatile, and a better trained labor force. Labor, 
management, educational institutions, and gov- 
ernment at all levels must cooperate on this 
problem.” 

To control plant closings and provide funds 
with which to aid communities and individuals, 
Mr. Barkin recommended, as a legislative ap- 
proach: (1) Revision of the Internal Revenue 
Code to discourage purchase of enterprises— 
with subsequent plant closings—by buyers pri- 
marily interested in the tax advantages of the 
loss carryover provisions contained in sections 
381-382; and (2) creation of a special fund for 
direct financing of benefits to the individuals and 
communities affected. He also stated that to 
assist individual workers affected by plant closings, 
legislation should provide for extended unem- 
ployment benefits, severance pay, maintenance 
and vocational and educational training during 
adjustment, food distribution programs, assist- 
ance to workers moving to a new area, job place- 
ment assistance through the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and earlier retirement under 
the Federal social security system. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Discretionary Licensing of Union Organizers. The 
United States Supreme Court invalidated! on 
constitutional grounds a city ordinance which 
made the licensing of membership solicitors for 
dues-collecting organizations contingent on the 
discretion of city officials, and reversed a convic- 
tion of a union organizer for failure to register 
under this ordinance before soliciting union mem- 
bership. 

The nine-section municipal ordinance provided 
that, before any person solicited members for any 
organization or union to which such members 
were required to pay dues or other fees, the 
solicitor must obtain a permit from city officials. 
In passing upon any application under the ordi- 
nance, the city officials were to consider the charac- 
ter of the applicant, the nature of the business of 
the organization, and the effect of the organization 
upon the “general welfare of the citizens” of the 
city. The ordinance also provided that if the 
person desiring the license received compensation 
of any sort for obtaining members, a fee of $2,000 
per year and $500 for each member obtained must 
be paid to the city. Criminal penalties were pro- 
vided for soliciting members without a permit. 

The union organizer convicted of soliciting mem- 
bers without a permit in this case had been in the 
city “going around talking to some of the women 
to organize the factory workers” employed in a 
nearby town and had held meetings at the houses 
of some of these women. She had told the work- 
ers that membership dues in the union would be 
64 cents per week but would not be payable until 
the employees were organized. No money was 
accepted. Blank membership cards were given 
out and the organizer explained that the immediate 
objective was to “have enough cards signed to 
petition” the National Labor Relations Board for 
a representation election. The organizer had 
made no application for a license under the statute. 


On appeal of the conviction in a lower court, a 
State appellate court had refused to consider the 
organizer’s attack on the unconstitutionality of 
the statute, on the grounds that she had not 
properly raised the constitutional question because 
she had made no attempt to comply with the 
ordinance and had not challenged the ordinance 
by section but in total.’ 

In reversing the decision of the State court, the 
United States Supreme Court, with two justices 
dissenting, rejected the contention that the con- 
stitutionality of the statute was not properly 
raised. It held that the organizer had properly 
challenged the ordinance in total as all parts of 
it related to her activities and all sections of the 
ordinance were interrelated. Consequenii:, the 
Court found that it had jurisdiction to consider 
the constitutional question. 

The Court held that the ordinance, which con- 
tained no definite standards for the granting of a 
permit, made the enjoyment of the freedom of 
speech protected by the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments to the United States Constitution 
dependent solely upon the will of the city officials. 
Consequently, the ordinance was an unconstitu- 
tional prior restraint upon the exercise of liberty 
protected by the Constitution. 


Employer Liability After Business Disposal. A 
Federal court of appeals held * that an employer 
who sold a part of his business in which discrim- 
inatively discharged employees had been employed 
was liable for their loss of employment after the 
sale and that he must reinstate them in employ- 
ment in his remaining business. 

In this case, a common carrier for hire had 
maintained an intrastate shuttle-bus line as well 
as an interstate (long-line) bus operation. Shortly 
after a union attempted to organize the carrier’s 
employees, the employer discharged, ostensibly 
for cause, two of his drivers—a shuttle-bus driver 
and a long-line bus driver. A few months later, 
the employer sold his shuttle line to a competitor 
and terminated the employment of those em- 

*Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the edlect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Steud v. City of Bazley (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Jan. 13, 1958). 


104 Ga. App. 18, 03 S, E. 2d 375 (1956). 
3 NLRB v. Missouri Transit Co. (C. A. 8, Dec. 27, 1957). 
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ployees engaged in that operation. Subsequently, 
the union filed charges of unfair labor practices 
with the National Labor Relations Board. 

The NLRB had found ‘ that the two employees 
had been discharged because of union activities 
and that the employer had disposed of the shuttle- 
bus route and had discharged the other shuttle- 
bus drivers for discriminatory reasons in violation 
of the National Labor Relations Act. It ordered 
the discharged employees for whom jobs were not 
available in the employer’s interstate line placed 
on a preferential hiring list and ordered the em- 
ployer to compensate these drivers for all loss of 


earnings. 

The court distinguished the decision in this 
case from another * in which it refused to enforce 
a Board order imposing liability on an employer 
after the date he had sold his entire enterprise and 
in which it had held that the employer’s motive in 
selling was immaterial. It found that the present 
Board order was not based on any control by the 
employer of the portion of the business sold, but 
was directed only to reinstatement in the em- 
ployer’s existing business. Consequently, the 
court found that the Board’s remedy was proper 
and enforceable. 


Enforcement of Arbitration Awards. A Federal 
district court found* that it had jurisdiction 
under section 301 of the Taft-Hartley Act to 
enforce an arbitration award which made an 
employer liable for the vacation pay of his union 
employees. 

In this case, the employer and the union sub- 
mitted the issue of the former’s liability for 
vacation pay to an arbitrator. Upon the em- 
ployer’s failure to comply with the arbitrator’s 
decision, the union moved for summary judgment 
in the district court. The employer contended, 
in moving for dismissal on jurisdictional grounds, 
that the action was, in effect, one to recover 
accrued wages and that the Federal district court 
only had jurisdiction if the action was collective 
in character and not “uniquely personal.’’? 

The court, distinguishing this case from a Su- 
preme Court decision* on which the employer 
had based his contention, found that, although the 
arbitration award specified certain amounts were 
due to individual employees, the claims were not 
uniquely persona] rights of the individual em- 
ployees so as to deny the court jurisdiction under 


section 301. According to the court, the ar- 
bitration provisions of the collective bargaining 
agreement made the enforcement of vacation 
pay awards a collective right of the union. Re- 
lying upon another Supreme Court decision * which 
upheld a union’s rights to compel an employer to 
arbitrate under section 301, the court held that 
it had jurisdiction to enforce an arbitration award 
already made. 


Voluntary Adjustment in Union Jurisdiction. The 
NLRB dismissed a complaint ” against an inter- 
national union and one of its locals, which at- 
tempted to force an employer to assign work to 
their members instead of members of another 
union, on the grounds that an agreed upon method 
existed for settling the dispute despite the fact 
that they refused to comply with it. The Board 
based its decision on its present procedural rules, 
although it found that these rules were erroneous 
and contrary to the provision and purpose of the 
National Labor Relations Act. It announced that 
the rules will be changed. 

In this case, the Lathers had struck to compel 
the employer to assign certain work to their mem- 
bers instead of those of a Carpenters union. The 
strike was discontinued, as a result of an agree- 
ment in a Federal district court injunction pro- 
ceeding, prior to the issuance of the complaint 
against the Lathers unions’ alleged violation of 
section 8 (b) (4) (D) of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. ‘The complaint also stated that the 
unions involved were bound by an agreement to 
settle jurisdictional disputes under the procedures 
of the National Joint Board for Settlement of 
Jurisdictional Disputes in the Building and Con- 
struction Industry as they were members of the 
Building and Construction Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations which had set up that 
board. Thereafter, the joint board issued a de- 
cision awarding the disputed work to the Carpen- 


4116 NLRB 587 (Aug. 14, 1956). 

5 NLRB Vv. New Madrid Manufacturing Co., 215 F. 24 908 (C. A. 8, 1954). 

* Amalgamated Clothing Workers v. A. L. Kornman Co. (U.8. D.C.,M.D., 
Tenn., Dec. 17, 1957). : 

1 Amalgamated Clothing Workers v. A. L, Kornman Co. (U. 8. D. C., 
M. D., Tenn., May 2, 1956). 

§ Association of Westinghouse Salaried Employees v. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., 348 U. 8. 437 (1955); see Monthly Labor Review, June 1955, p. 679. 

* Textile Workers Union v. Lincoln Milis, 353 U. 8. 448 (1957); see Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1957, p. 956. 

® Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers International Union and Acoustical Con- 
tractors Association of Cleveland, 119 NLRB No. 166 (Jan. 17, 1958). 





DECISIONS IN LABOR CASES 





ters union. The Lathers unions denied that they 
were bound by the joint board decision and refused 
to abide by it. The NLRB regional director had 
brought the unfair labor practice charge without 
instituting a hearing proceeding under section 
10 (k), which empowers the Board to determine 
the nature of a jurisdictional dispute unless satis- 
factory evidence that the parties have adjudicated 
or agreed upon methods for voluntary adjustment 
of the complaint is presented, and which provides 
that upon “voluntary adjustment of the dispute, 
such charge shall be dismissed.” 

The NLRB found that the Lathers unions were 
bound by the determination of the joint board, 
despite their contentions, because they continued 
to belong to the AFL-CIO department, and that 
an agreed upon method for settling the dispute 
existed. Construing the present NLRB rules to 
require dismissal of a complaint where such an 
agreed upon method existed, even though the 
machinery for resolving the dispute had broken 
down, the Board, with one member dissenting, 
held that the Administrative Procedure Act and 
“the elementary matter of fairness in the adminis- 
tration of the [National Labor Relations] Act” 
required that these rules be followed even though 
they were “inconsistent with the statutory scheme 
and intent.” 

However, the Board construed the NLRA to 
permit the institution of an unfair labor practice 
complaint proceeding under section 8 (b) (4) (D) 
without the prerequisite of a hearing and deter- 
mination under section 10 (k) “if it appears that 
there exists an agreed upon method of voluntary 
adjustment which has broken down in settling an 
underlying jurisdictional dispute.’”” According to 
the Board, section 10 (k) should be interpreted to 
allow an unfair practice charge to remain alive 
until a final settlement of a dispute is made, so 
that unfair labor practice action may be immedi- 
ately taken against a party that resorts to a juris- 
dictional strike despite the existence of an agreed 
method of adjustment. 


Unemployment Compensation 


Disqualification for Misconduct. A Michigan cir- 
cuit court held “- that misconduct which will 


Parke, Davis & Co. v. Michigan Employment Security Commission and 
John Ross. (Mich. Cir. Ct., Dec, 13, 1957). 

12 343 Mich. 380. 

% Dame v. C. A. Batson Co. (U. 8. D. C., Mass., Dec. 16, 1957). 


disqualify a claimant for benefits under the 
unemployment compensation law does not include 
all forms of immoral or illegal conduct, but only 
conduct of such a nature and severity as to give 
real concern to the employer. In this case, the 
claimant was observed in the act of accepting and 
pocketing a can of apple juice which had been 
stolen from the employer, and was discharged. 
A referee found that claimant’s actions constituted 
misconduct within the meaning of section 29 
(1) (a) (2) of the Michigan Employment Security 
Act and sustained the disqualification for benefits, 
but was reversed by the Michigan appeal board. 
On appeal, the circuit court ruled that equating 
criminal and civil penalties was incorrect, and 
that the basic legal question involved was whether 
the claimant’s actions, considered in the light and 
purpose of the unemployment compensation act, 
were of sufficient import and seriousness to be 
defined as misconduct “for the purposes of this 
statute.” 

Basing its decision on the dissenting opinion in 
Cassar v. Employment Security Commission,” 
the court stated: “There is no question but what 
the action of the claimant in receiving the can of 
apple juice and putting it in his pocket was wrong. 
There is no question but what such action cannot 
be justified either morally or legally. But such a 
finding does not in and of itself establish such 
misconduct in connection with his employment as 
to give rise to the serious consequences that will 
follow the interpretation of the statute sought by 
the appellants.” Concluding that the misconduct 
contemplated by the statute must be of a nature 
and severity to give “real concern,” the court 
held that the de minimis doctrine was appli- 
cable in the instant case and affirmed the finding 
of the appeal board which had awarded benefits 
to the claimant. 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Reinstatement of Construction Laborer. A recent 
decision of a United States district court “ dealt 
with the reemployment rights of a veteran who 
worked as a laborer on construction projects of a 
contractor before military service. The veteran 
in this case had worked for the employer during 6 
months before his military service. During that 
period, breaks of a day or two had occurred in 
his work after completion of one project and before 
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commencement of another. On October 31, 1951, 
he had stopped work, telling his employer that he 
intended to enlist. He did not enlist at once but 
did do so on November 19, 1951. When he 
applied for reinstatement on November 16, 1953, 
the construction job on which he had last worked 
was finished. The employer told him that work 
was slow and he would see what he could do. 
After requesting work several times, the veteran 
refused a position which the employer offered on 
April 16, 1954, and for which the veteran would 
have needed transportation. In his preservice 
job, the veteran neither needed nor was paid for 
transportation. No other work was offered and 
the veteran was unemployed until May 15, 1954. 
During the period of the veteran’s postservice 
unemployment, only one employee—a union shop 
steward—was employed continuously; from time 
to time during that period, however, other laborers 


had been employed. The veteran sued the 


employer for damages and recovered. 

The court disallowed the employer’s first de- 
fense, that because of the gap between his resig- 
nation and his enlistment the veteran did not 
leave his position to enter military service, finding 
as a fact that he had done so. 

In rejecting the second defense, that the posi- 
tion of laborer in the construction industry was 
a “temporary” position which could not be a 
foundation for reemployment rights, the court’s 
ruling for the veteran proceeded on the following 
reasoning: the employer had proved that, because 
of the nature of the construction industry, his 
need for common labor was uneven and all such 
labor was hired “by the job”; but because the 
employer employed many laborers, holding their 
positions to be “temporary” would ‘do violence 
to the congressional purpose, removing, by a 
simple contrivance, a large segment of his employ- 
ees from the purview of the act.” The court held 
that such positions must not be considered “tem- 
porary” where there was either a right or a custom 
of reemployment when the position was not 
continuous. In this case, it found that there was 


a custom, not a right. ‘The important matter 
is whether plaintiff was consistently treated by 
defendant as employable for regularly available 
common labor.” 

The existence of several short breaks in the 6 
months of preinduction employment was con- 
sistent with a position “other than temporary,” 
according to the court. The conclusion did not 
depend on whether the laborer was ‘‘transferred”’ 
or “rehired” on the next construction projects 
after these breaks. In this connection, the court 
noted that the only seniority recognized was 
priority for a regular union steward, a priority 
which the court held applicable even in fixing 
statutory rights. The court remarked, however, 
that among common laborers employed by a 
contractor, the absence of seniority might even 
mean a certain amount of preference for the 
veteran. 

The court also concluded that the veteran was 
not required to accept the position offered. The 
absence of need for transportation in his pre- 
service position implied that his position was 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the local 
laborers’ union. The employer, therefore, did not 
offer a “like” position and the veteran properly 
refused it. 

The court further held that the veteran was not 
entitled to work in his former or a “like” position 
while the only person working was the regular 
union steward, because of the special priority 
attached to that office. On the other hand, though 
no work was available when the veteran applied 
for restoration, his rights were violated whenever 
the employer thereafter called on the union to 
supply laborers instead of assigning the work to 
the veteran. 

Finally, the court decided that the employer’s 
bona fide belief that the veteran had no statutory 
right to reemployment was no defense. Damages 
were awarded, in terms of pay with interest from 
the date of suit, for all hours when any person 
except the shop steward was employed in a 
laborer’s position. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





January 3, 1958 


AN orDER of the Oregon State Wage and Hour Commis- 
sioner went into effect, raising the minimum hourly wages 
for women and minor workers in the laundry and dry 
cleaning industry from 60 to 75 cents immediately and 
to 80 cents on July 3, and providing for time and one-half 
rates for work in excess of 8 hours daily or 44 hours weekly. 

On January 24, the Pennsylvania Secretary of Labor 
and Industry promulgated orders setting new minimum 
wage rates for women and minor workers in the State’s 
restaurants, hotels, and motels, effective May 12, 1958, 
ranging from 58 cents to $1.05, depending on whether the 
workers receive tips and/or meals. The orders also in- 
creased the ratio of learners to total employment from 1 
in 10 to 1 in 3, and lengthened the learner period from 
480 to 600 hours, or 3 months, 


January 4 


A FrepeRAu pistrict court in Washington, D. C., acting 
on the request of three Massachusetts locals of the United 
Electrical Workers (Ind.), which claimed they had been 
denied a hearing before the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, issued a temporary restraining order holding up 
the Justice Department's efforts to have the Board declare 
the UE Communist-infiltrated. (See Chron. item for 
Aug. 24, 1954, MLR, Oct. 1954.). Ten days later, the 
order was extended indefinitely, pending further prelimi- 
nary hearings before the Board. 


January 8 


Joun Dioevarnpi (Johnny Dio), labor racketeer and former 
union official, was sentenced in the Court of General Ses- 
sions of New York City to serve 15 to 30 years in prison 
for extorting money from employers by the use of pickets. 
(See Chron. item for July 25, 1957, MLR, Sept. 1957.) 


January 9 


REPRESENTATIVES of the Teamsters Central Conference 
locals ratified two 3-year contracts providing for hourly 
wage increases of 10 cents on February 1 and 7 cents in 
each subsequent year, incorporation into the base rate of 
the 10-cent hourly increase over the last 3 years, and other 
improvements for approximately 160,000 road and local 
cartage drivers in 13 midwestern States. 


January 10 


ANNOUNCEMENT WAS MADE by the Air Line Stewards and 
Stewardesses of an agreement with the Trans-World Air- 
lines, providing for a union shop and dues checkoff, wage 
increases of $43 to $58 a month, and other improvements 
for 1,500 hostesses and flight pursers. It was the union’s 
first union-shop pact with a major airline. 


January 11 


Tue Communications Workers and the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. signed a 16-month contract pro- 
viding for weekly wage increases for 25,000 employees— 
$2 to $4 for long distance operators and $1 to $5 for 
maintenance men in 42 States and the District of Columbia. 
(See also p. 298 of this issue.) 


January 13 


Tue U. 8. Supreme Covkrt, in Siaub v. City of Bazley, laid 
aside a union organizer’s conviction under an ordinance of 
the city of Baxley, Ga., forbidding solicitation of members 
for dues-collecting organizations without a license issuable 
by the city authorities at their discretion, and declared the 
statute unconstitutional as abridging free speech guaran- 
teed by the First and Fourteenth Amendments. (See also 
p. 291 of this issue.) 


Tae Untrep Harrers ended their first nationwide strike 
by agreeing with the industry’s representatives on a con- 
tract calling for wage increases and other improved benefits 
for 22,000 workers. (See also p. 298 of this issue.) 


January 16 


ANNOUNCEMENT WAS MADE that, in order to save jobs for 
100 workers echeduied for layoff, Local 101 of the United 
Rubber Workers in Detroit agreed with the United States 
Rubber Co. on a shorter workweek (32 instead of 40 hours) 
for employees in some departments, with resulting reduc- 
tion in pay. The step was taken after 410 employees were 
laid off and 645 others were scheduled to go soon thereafter. 


January 17 


Taz National Labor Relations Board, in a policy revi- 
sion, decided it will take up future unfair labor practice 
complaints in jurisdictional disputes in cases where volun- 
tary dispute-adjustment machinery exists “if it appears 
that [the machinery] has broken down in settling an under- 
lying jurisdictional dispute.” The case was Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers International Union and Acoustical 
Contractors Association of Cleveland. (See also p. 292 of 
this issue.) 


January 20 


Painters District Councit No, 14 and the Painting and 
Decorating Contractors Association of Chicago agreed 
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upon a 2-year contract covering 14,000 workers, providing 
hourly wage increases totaling 12% cents an hour and 
employer contributions of 10 cents per man-hour to 4 
pension fund. (See also p. 299 of this issue.) 


Tae Court or Generat Sessions of New York City 
sentenced James T. Atkins, international president of the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots, to 1 year in jail for taking a 
$100 bribe from a union member to get him a job on a ship. 


January 21 


PrEsIDENT E1sENHOWER, acting under the Railway Labor 
Act, created an emergency board to study a dispute be- 
tween Eastern Air Lines, Inc., and the Flight Engineers 
union. A week later, the President established a similar 
board to study the company’s dispute with the Air Line 
Pilots Association. An issue in both disputes is whether 
jet airliners should carry a flight engineer or a third pilot. 


January 23 


PRESIDENT-ELECT James R. Horra and other newly 
elected officers of the Teamsters took office, after the suit 
challenging the validity of the union’s last convention 
(see Chron. item for Nov. 4, 1957, MLR, Jan. 1958) was 
halted indefinitely by a consent decree of the Federal 
district court in Washington, D. C., giving effect to 
the convention’s decisions but appointing a 3-member 
board to monitor union activities for 1 year or until the 
next Teamster convention. (See also p. 300 of this issue.) 


Tue New York State Court of Appeals upheld an arbitra- 
tor’s award enjoining a union from continuing a slowdown 
in violation of a collective bargaining agreement, since the 
agreement stipulated speedy arbitration of disputes and 
nothing short of an injunction could satisfy this provision. 
The case was In re Ruppert. 


January 24 


A SPECIAL 3-DAY CONVENTION of the United Auto Workers 
ended in Detroit, having adopted bargaining goals for the 
union’s forthcoming contract negotiations with the auto- 
mobile industry, including a profit-sharing plan proposed 
by President Walter P. Reuther. (See also p. 270 of this 
issue.) 


Tue Bakery and Confectionery Workers, recently expelled 
from the AFL-CIO (see Chron. item for Dec. 5, 1957, 
MLR, Feb. 1958), failed to obtain a New York State 
supreme court temporary injunction to prevent officers 
of locals 50 and 51 in New York City from representing 


their organizations as having seceded from the interna- 
tional and to deprive them of control over their locals’ 
funds. The petitioners, on behalf of the international, 
claimed the locals’ announced disaffiliation was invalid under 
the internationai’s constitution and that the constitution 
gives the international control over funds of locals in case of 
secession. The court questioned the constitutional au- 
thority of the specially appointed petitioning officials them- 
selves and said that an injunction would harm the iocals’ 
interests in their funds. 


January 27 


E. R. Squrss & Sons, a pharmaceutical manufacturer, 
and 2 Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers locals announced 
agreements on new contracts, later ratified by union mem- 
bers, calling for an average 11-cent hourly package for 
3,500 workers in the company’s Brooklyn, N. Y., and New 
Brunswick, N. J., plants. (See also p. 299 of this issue.) 


Tue U. 8S. Supreme Covrt denied review in A. H. Bull 
Steamship Co. v. Seafarers’ Union, thereby in effect 
affirming a decision of the Federal court of appeals in New 
York City (see Chron. item for Nov. 21, 1957, MLR, Jan. 
1958) that the Norris-LaGuardia Act bars Federal dis- 
trict courts from issuing antipicketing injunctions under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, in order to specifically enforce no- 
strike agreements. 


January 29 


Tue U. 8S. Senate, approving the continuation of the 
Select Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field until January 31, 1959, increased the 
committee’s authorized expenditures for the coming year 
$20,000 over last year’s $500,000. (See Chron. item for 
Jan. 30, 1957, MLR, Mar. 1957.) 

On January 31, the committee wound up its 9-day in- 
vestigation of the Union of Operating Engineers, having 
received evidence and heard testimony charging abuses 
of the union’s funds and other malpractices by its local 
and international officials, including President William E. 
Maloney. The committee’s chairman referred to Maloney 
as controlling the union “through his association with 
mobsters and racketeers.” (See also p. 301 of this issue.) 


Tue APPELLATE Division of the New York State Supreme 
Court announced its decision upholding the right of the 
Waterfront Commission of New York Harbor to disci- 
pline longshoremen found guilty of misconduct in water- 
front strikes. The case stemmed from the longshoremen’s 
prolonged strike in 1954 (see Chron. item for Apr. 1, 1954, 
MLR, June 1954). 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Bargaining Proposals and Wage-Cost Issues 


On January 13, the United Automobile Workers 
international executive board made public its 
1958 collective bargaining proposals for the auto- 
mobile industry, which in addition to “basic 
minimum” economic demands also called for a 
profit-sharing plan.’ According to Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the union, the UAW’s 
basic wage demands would “realistically reflect 
the increase in national productivity possible with 
our present day economy .. . [and] would add 
nothing to unit costs of production and would be 
noninflationary.” He noted that “the rate of pro- 
ductivity advance in the economy as a whole, as 
calculated from Bureau of Labor Statistics data, 
was 3.9 percent per year during the entire postwar 
period, 1947 through 1956 ...”? Other pro- 
posals included elimination of wage-rate inequi- 
ties, a liberalized cost-of-living escalator provision, 
a “substantial increase in supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits,” and pension and hospital- 
medical insurance improvements. 

“Unless,” Mr. Reuther declared, “‘a substantial 
portion of excessive profits is diverted into con- 
sumer purchasing power through higher wages and 
lower profits, the existing imbalance between 
productive power and purchasing power will con- 
tinue, creating the danger that the already serious 
present recession will spiral into one of much more 
serious proportions.” 

The union also advanced a proposal that major 
automobile companies, after meeting basic wage 
and salary costs and after setting aside basic 
dividends for payment to stockholders, share 
their profit above 10 percent on net capital before 
taxes. Distribution of such profits would be 
made on the following basis: One-half of the 
excess profits to go to stockholders and execu- 
tives; one-fourth to wage and salary workers; and 


one-fourth to consumers through | a year-end re- 

bate. Spokesmen for the major auto companies 

immediately charged that the union’s bargaining 
proposals were inflationary and unrealistic.’ 

Joseph A. Beirne, president of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, announced on January 
24, following a meeting of the CWA’s 57-member 
policy committee, that, as an aid in shaping the 
union’s bargaining demands, he would “ask the 
CWA executive board to authorize me to ask the 
Secretary of Labor to appoint a fact-finding board 
of eminent Americans to hear our beliefs and guide 
us in our demands.” 

The policy committee had met to hear reports 
on economic trends and the problems of telephone 
rate regulations before drafting 1958 demands. 
Mr. Beirne explained that the purpose of the com- 
mittee (established by a CWA constitutional 
change in 1957) was to seek attainable objectives 
based on recognition that the Bell System is a 
public utility depending on rates fixed by Federal 
and State regulatory bodies. 

Negotiations with the Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. begin this spring, at which 
time the union plans to ask for “an equitable and 
substantial general wage increase” and liberalized 
vacation benefits. Mr. Beirne denied any sug- 
gestion that the present “softness” of the economy 
made wage and price rises inadvisable; on the 
contrary, he asserted that higher wages would 
“bolster consumer purchasing power, which is the 
key to an urgently needed upswing in the eco- 
nomic cycle.” 

In a speech before the third annual forecasting 
luncheon of the Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, the vice president and general counsel of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Leland Hazard, de- 
clared that management must call a halt to 


*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Burean of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 

' For details of the special convention which met to consider these pro 
posals, see p. 270 of this issue. 

3 Estimated in terms of output per man-hour worked; in terms of output per 
man-hour paid, productivity increased at the average annual rate of 3.4 
percent during this period. For periods covering several decades, produc- 
tivity increased at the rate of about 2 percent per year. See Economic Report 
of the President, January 20, 1958, p. 107. 

3 While profit-sharing plans have become somewhat more popular in recent 
years, they are still relatively uncommon in American industry. A BLS 
study in 17 labor market areas in 1955-56 found that such plans covered only 
about 7 percent of the production workers and 13 percent of the office workers 
in these areas. See Supplementary Wage Provisions in 17 Labor Markets, 
1955-56 (in Monthly Labor Review, November 1956, pp. 1285-1287). 
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“creeping inflation” by refusing wage increases, 
even if the refusals resulted in strikes. Mr. Hazard 
warned against the “vicious cycle” of “higher 
wages, higher prices,” and advocated an open 
conference between top-level officials of labor, 
management, and Government to discuss the 
problem of wages and prices. 

Against this background of conflicting views 
regarding wage-rate increases and their effect on 
the current economic situation, President Eisen- 
hower in his economic report to the Congress of 
the United States noted the responsibility of man- 
agement, labor, and Government regarding the 
wage-cost-price spiral. ‘Business managements,” 
the President cautioned, “must recognize that 
price increases that are unwarranted by costs . . . 
not only lower the buying power of the dollar, but 
also may be self-defeating by causing a restriction 
of markets, lower output, and a narrowing of the 
return on capital investment. The leadership of 
labor must recognize that wage increases that go 
beyond overall productivity gains are inconsistent 
with stable prices, and that the resumption of 
economic growth can be slowed by wage increases 
that involve either higher prices or a further nar- 
rowing of the margin between prices and costs. 
Government, for its part, must use its powers to 
help keep our economy stable and to encourage 
sound economic growth with reasonably stable 
prices.” 4 

As a means of reducing operating costs and 
thereby stimulating railroad passenger business, 
Guy L. Brown, grand chief engineer of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, advocated that 
the union eliminate certain “outmoded” working 
conditions in the railroad industry. In a letter 
addressed to the union’s business agents and State 
legislative representatives, Mr. Brown declared 
that the union “should be willing to recognize 
that some of our agreements are outmoded and 
be willing to give serious consideration to proposed 
changes.” 

Theodore Short, chairman of the labor relations 
committee of the Association of Western Railways, 
replied that the industry would “welcome any 
considerations the engineer union . . . will give 
to eliminate any of the burdens imposed by any 
uneconomic working agreements.” He added that 
the “financial condition of the railroad industry 
demands the sympathetic attention of everyone, 
including that of all its labor organizations.” 


Wage Settlements 


Communications. On January 11, the Communi- 
cations Workers of America and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. concluded negotia- 
tions for about 25,000 long distance telephone 
employees with a 16-month contract providing 
weekly wage increases of from $2 to $4 for oper- 
ators and $1 to $5 for maintenance men. The 
agreement, effective February 10 and subject to 
ratification by union members, averted a threat- 
ened nationwide strike. 


Apparel. The first nationwide strike in the milli- 
nery industry, and one that was unusual in that 
it involved an entire needle trade, was ended on 
January 13 when negotiators for the United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers and repre- 
sentatives of the millinery industry agreed upon 
new 2-year contracts for 22,000 workers. Terms 
included pay increases of $5 for weekworkers and 
of 5 percent for pieceworkers on a 35-hour week. 
In addition to extending paid holidays to piece- 
workers and liberalizing their overtime provisions, 
the settlement also included a 2 percent increase 
in employer contributions to the vacation fund 
to provide a second week’s paid vacation; an in- 
crease in employer contributions to both the retire- 
ment and welfare funds; and in areas where the 
40-hour week prevailed, a reduction of the 
workweek to 37% hours at no loss in pay. Some 
of these supplementary benefits were not to become 
effective until 1959. 

In late December, representatives of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union agreed 
upon new contracts for its members employed by 
various associations engaged in the manufacture 
of children’s clothes. Affecting 25,000 workers in 
New York, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, the 3-year pacts provided a $3 wage in- 
crease for all weekworkers (except for cutters, who 
received $5), a 6% percent advance for piece- 
workers, and a $3 a week increase in the minimum 
wage rates for all craft workers (except floor 
workers, whose minimum rates were raised by $4). 
Employers will increase their contributions to the 
pension fund by 0.5 percent beginning January 1, 
1959, and a like amount the following year, thus 
bringing their contributions to a total of 2 percent 
of payroll by 1960; other contract changes included 


4 Economic Report of the President, January 20, 1958, p. v. 
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liberalized overtime provisions and an additional 
paid holiday for pieceworkers. 

Toward the end of January, the Knitted Outer- 
wear Manufacturers Association and the ILGWU 
agreed upon a 5 percent wage increase effective 
April 14 for 7,500 workers employed in the Phila- 
delphia, Pa., area. Negotiated under a wage re- 
opener of a contract signed in October 1955, the 
agreement was further extended to July 1, 1960, 
with a provision for another wage reopening in 
July 1959. The contract also raised the minimum 
hourly pay from $1.10 to $1.15 and provided for 
premium pay after 37% hours effective July 1, 1958, 
and after 35 hours beginning on April 1, 1959. 
The 35-hour week had become the normal work- 
week in 1955 when premium pay applied after 
40 hours per week. 


Metalworking. A week-old strike was ended on 
January 22 when members of Local 3 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers agreed 
to accept a $5 weekly pay advance offer by the 
New York Lamp and Shade Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc. Affecting 3,000 workers in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Queens, and the Bronx, the 


settlement provided for a further $3 raise in 
December 1958 and improved vacation and wel- 
fare benefits. The minimum starting rates of $1.05 
and $1.10 were increased to $1.25. 

In early January, the United Automobile Work- 
ers and the Scovill Manufacturing Co. signed a 
22-month contract affecting about 3,800 employees 
in the firm’s Waterbury and Waterville, Conn., 
plants. Retroactive to December 15, 1957, wages 
were increased by 3 percent, with an additional 1 
percent for the top 5 labor grades, including skilled 
trades employees. Other contractual changes in- 
cluded revised shift differentials, $40-a-week sick- 
ness and accident benefits for all employees 
(formerly $35 a week for employees earning $1.315 
or less and $40 for those earning more), and vested 
pension rights for employees with 10 years or more 
of service. Expiring October 15, 1959, the con- 
tract carries provision for reopening on any 
economic issue on December 1, 1958; the pension 
agreement was extended to December 31, 1959. 


Chemicals. On January 24, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
agreed on new contract terms after only 2 hours of 
bargaining talks. The settlement, offered by 


management at a preliminary negotiating session, 
was reached about 34% months in advance of the 
expiration of the old contracts, as the pharma- 
ceutical concern was celebrating its 100th anni- 
versary. Rates of pay for the 3,500 workers in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and New Brunswick, N. J., were 
raised by 5 percent (averaging about 11 cents an 
hour) effective February 1, 1958; other changes in- 
cluded 3 weeks’ vacation after 10 instead of 15 
years’ service and a reclassification program for 
some jobs. 


Construction... A 2-year contract for 14,000 Chi- 
cago area painters was reached on January 20 by 
the Painting and Decorating Contractors Associa- 
tion of Chicago and the Painters District Council 
No. 14. Under the contract the painters were 
scheduled to receive a 2%-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease, effective April 1, 1958, and beginning on 
the same date, the employers will contribute 10 
cents a man-hour into a pension fund. On April 
1, 1959, an additional 10 cent wage advance will go 
into effect, bringing the painters’ regular hourly 
scales to $3.60. 

Raises amounting to 45 cents over a 2-year 
period were agreed upon in early January by 8 
craft unions and the Southwest Louisiana Chapter 
of the Associated General Contractors of America 
for 6,000 construction workers. Rates were in- 
creased by 20 cents retroactive to January 1, 
1958, by another 5 cents on July 1, 1958, and by 
20 cents more on January 1, 1959. 


Other Industries. On January 9, the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees concluded bargaining talks 
with the Long Beach and Orange County (Cali- 
fornia) Hotel and Restaurant Association. Nego- 
tiated under a reopening clause of a contract 
expiring in 1961, the agreement provided for a 
3-step wage increase totaling approximately 10 
percent in 1958 and 1959 and improved “fringe”’ 
benefits. The settlement, affecting over 6,000 
culinary workers and bartenders, also included a 
reopening on wages and other issues on February 1, 
1960. 

In Detroit, Local 101 of the United Rubber 
Workers and the United States Rubber Co. 
agreed upon a share-the-work plan under which 
workers in some of the company’s departments 
will work a minimum of 32 hours instead of the 
normal 40 hours. Peter Bommarito, president of 
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the local, reported that the plan would save the 
jobs of about 100 workers. 


Other Developments 


Legislative Proposals. In a special message to 
Congress, President Eisenhower on January 23 
proposed labor legislation to stop “corruption, 
racketeering, and abuse of trust and power in 
labor-management relations.” The proposals, 
which had been outlined by Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell in December,’ called for de- 
tailed public reporting of employee health and 
welfare funds and of union finances to a Com- 
missioner of Labor Reports, election of union 
officials by secret ballot, punishment under 
Federal law for embezzlement of union funds, and 
curbs on secondary boycotts as well as on certain 
types of organizational picketing. 

Reaction of labor to these proposals was gener- 
ally wary. However, David Dubinsky, president 
of the ILGWU and an AFL-CIO vice president, 
said that evidence of corruption in the Teamsters 
(Ind.), the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (Ind.), and other unions demonstrated the 
need for some sort of Government investigative 
machinery with the right of subpena and other 
legal sanctions. Mr. Dubinsky praised the steps 
labor had taken to correct some of these abuses, 
but predicted that labor would ultimately accept 
Government regulatory bodies to insure honest 
trade unionism. 


Teamsters. 


to take office. The settlement (in the form of a 
consent decree issued by the U. S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia) lifted the prelim- 
inary injunction that had prevented Hoffa from 
taking office and set up «& special “board of 
monitors” (who will serve as officers of the court 
and will at all times be subject to removal by it) 
to oversee affairs of the union. This board will 
consist of 3 members—1 to be named by each of 
the respective factions, and a neutral chairman, 
subject to court approval, nominated by the 
first 2.7. The monitors’ term will be 1 year and 
thereafter until a convention is held to elect new 
officers, provided, however, that after 1 year 


The trial of the rank-and-file suit to 
void the election of James R. Hoffa as president 
of the Teamsters union ended on January 21 
with a surprise compromise that permitted Hoffa 


either the monitors or the union may petition 
for their discharge. Under the plan, the board 
will help insure democratic elections, aid the 
union’s executive board in setting up adequate 
procedures and controls over union funds, and 
draft a model code of local union bylaws. In 
addition, the order bars Hoffa and other officers 
from having a financial interest in companies 
with which the union has collective bargaining 
contracts, and directs the union’s executive board 
to “examine and review the status and conditions 
of affiliated local unions’ trusteeship to the end 
that trusteeships be removed and self-government 
restored with all deliberate speed . . .” 

A few days after Hoffa took office, the Teamster 
president announced that collection of the Team- 
ster defense fund * had “been held up temporarily’”’ 
pending meetings with officials of the regional 
conferences scheduled for this spring. Mr. Hoffa 
denied an earlier report that he had ordered the 
return of all payments. 

Teamsters were also in the news with regard 
to State mergers. In Michigan, efforts to merge 
the AFL and CIO State bodies broke down after 
the AFL group reportedly insisted on retaining 
the Teamsters as members of the negotiating 
committee. On February 4, the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council revoked the Michigan AFL and 
CIO charters, and issued a convention call for 
February 24-28 to set up a new State federation. 

In other parts of the country, the truck drivers’ 
union was expelled by the New York City Central 
Trades and Labor Council and by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. : Among the relatively few 
groups that had dropped the Teamsters from 
their merged ranks by the end of January were 
State labor organizations in Massachusetts, Maine, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 


Bakers and Laundry Workers. The newly char- 
tered AFL-CIO American Bakery and Confec- 


+ See Monthly Labor Review, January 1958, pp. 45-47. 

* Although favoring laws that would “‘aid the labor movement in combating 
racketeer infiltration,” a resolution adopted at the AFL-CIO convention 
in December 1957 declared it “the responsibility of the labor movement to 
insure that union electiors and internal procedures are fair and democratic 
..." See Th eSecond Biennial Convention of the AFL-CIO (in Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1958, pp. 149-159). 

T On January 31, Godfrey P. Schmidt and L. N. D. Wells, Jr. (attorneys 
for each group) were named as two members, and Nathan Cayton (former 
chief judge of the Municipal Court of Appeals in Washington, D. C.) was 
chosen from a list submitted to the court to act as chairman. 

*See Monthly Labor Review, January 1958, p. 72. 
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tionery Workers’ International Union * continued 
to grow in membership during January, while 
efforts continued within the Bakery Workers’ 
Union, ousted by the Federation in December, 
to remove its president. By the end of January, 
76 locals representing about 50,000 workers re- 
portedly had voted. to switch affiliation from the 
ousted union. These included locals in Minnesota, 
Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
D. C., and Wisconsin. The new union also an- 
nounced that industry representatives had agreed 
to transfer coverage under the jointly operated 
welfare and pension funds to assure the newly 
chartered locals of further protection of these 
benefits. 

In a move designed to oust James G. Cross as 
international president, rank-and-file members of 
a New York local of the expelled Bakery Workers’ 
Union succeeded in having all their candidates 
elected as delegates to a special convention for the 
election of international officers scheduled for 
early March. AFL-CIO officials had indicated 
that the union could reaffiliate if Cross were ousted 
from office. 

In the case of the expelled Laundry Workers 
International Union, the AFL-CIO announced in 
early January that it would call an “exploratory 
meeting” to determine how many locals would 
accept direct affiliation with the Federation. 
Following the meeting, the AFL-CIO revealed 
that a Laundry and Cleaning Trades International 
Council had been formed. Peter M. McGavin, 
special assistant to George Meany, reported that 
17 former LWIU locals had seceded and had been 
chartered by the AFL-CIO to form the nucleus of 
the new council. 


Senate Investigations. Beginning its second year 
of hearings into alleged union corruption, the U. 5S. 
Senate Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field turned its attention 
to activities of the International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers. Testimony during the first days 
of the hearings centered on Victor S. Swanson, 
former business manager of Local 3 in San Fran- 


* See The Second Biennial Convention of the AFL-CIO (in Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1958, p. 148). 

% See Monthly Labor Review, November 1957, p. 1383. 

" In a letter dated February 6, Mr. Maloney announced his resignation as 
president of the union because of “physical impairment.” Joseph J. 
Delaney, international secretary-treasurer, was named by Maloney as 
acting president. 


cisco. In September 1957, the international’s 
executive board had found him guilty of corruption 
and barred him from holding any union office for 
5 years.“ Mr. Swanson was charged by the 
congressional committee with ordering false entries 
in the local’s books, profiting from a California 
union real estate deal, and other financial irregu- 
larities. Mr. Swanson denied that he had received 
any “kickback” on the sale of union property. 
Additional testimony involving Local 3 officials 
included charges of illegal counting of ballots and 
conversion of dues money, and of falsified meeting 
records. 

The committee also charged officials of Long 
Island, N. Y., Local 138 of the Operating Engineers 
with payroll padding and other questionable 
practices. Peter Batalias testified that six “strong 
arm men” had beaten him because he had offered 
&@ motion at a union meeting in 1955 to allow more 
members to vote. He further testified that of a 
total membership of about 2,000 workers in the 
local, only 550 members were allowed to vote; 
these, the witness said, included at least 169 men 
who had employer status and with whom the union 
had collective bargaining contracts. William 
DeKoning Jr., president of Local 138, acknowl- 
edged that there were different classes of mem- 
bers—a majority of them with no voting rights. 

The committee disclosed evidence of alleged 
beatings to keep certain union officials in power 
in other locals of the union. Joseph S. Fay, con- 
victed extortionist, ex-business agent for Newark 
Local 825, and former trustee of a Philadelphia 
local, said that his wife was put on the Newark 
local payroll while he served time in prison from 
1948 to 1956, and that he is now receiving a yearly 
“pension” of some $12,600. In answer to charges 
that his men beat members who opposed his man- 
agement of a Philadelphia local, Fay denied that 
he ever used “goons, tough guys, or body guards.” 

Committee investigators also charged William 
E. Maloney, the union’s international president, 
with fraudulent tax returns and personal use of a 
yacht bought and operated from union funds. 
Mr. Maloney sent & physician’s certificate that he 
was too ill to testify." 


Other Actions. In January it was revealed that 
the AFL-CIO was abolishing the jobs of about 
125 field and headquarters employees. About 
half of the men affected were transferred to other 
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Federation jobs, including a new speakers bureau ; 
some were retired and a “substantial number” 
discharged. The retrenchment was effective Feb- 
ruary 1, and workers affected were to receive 
severance pay of 2 weeks for each year of service. 
Reportedly the reduction in force was due to a 
lack of success in organizing campaigns, a reduc- 
tion in income resulting from the Teamsters’ 
expulsion, and a shift in emphasis to public rela- 
tions. Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler 
said the cutbacks were for reasons of economy 
and efficiency. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen an- 
nounced it had canceled its 1958 convention in an 
attempt to reduce ©=~°"=s; the last previous con- 
vention, held in 1°. =s¢ the union $2.5 million. 


In 1957, employment on class I railroads dropped 


below 1 million for the first time in 18 years; in 
mid-November, it stood at 943,471. 

On January 13, a city ordinance requiring 
organizers for groups whose members are required 
to pay dues to obtain licenses before soliciting 
members was ruled unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. The decision arose from a 
law passed by the city of Baxley, Ga., which 
vested in the mayor and city council the authority 
to issue such permits but did not stipulate stand- 
ards to be followed. In the 7-to-2 decision, the 
Court declared that the “uncontrolled discretion” 
exercised by the mayor and the city council under 
the law placed “‘a forbidden burden upon the 
exercise of liberty protected by the Constitution.” ” 


% See also p. 291 of this issue. 





Conferences and Institutes, April 16 to May 15, 1958 


Eprror’s Norre.—As a service to its readers, the Monthly Labor Review 
publishes a list of fortheoming conferences and institutes devoted to the broad field 
of industrial relations. Institutes and organizations are invited to submit 
schedules of such meetings for listing. To be timely enough for publication, 
announcements must be received 90 days prior to the date of a conference. 


Date Conference and sponsor Place 

April 17-18.._._.. 16th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. Sponsor: Minneapolis, Minn. 
Twin Cities Chapter, Society for the Advancement of 
Management and the Industrial Relations Center, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

National Industrial Health Conference. Sponsors: Indus- 
trial Medical Association, American Association of In- 
dustrial Hygiene, American Confererice of Governmental 
Industria! Hygienists, and American Association of 
Industrial Dentists and Nurses. 

Seminar on Preparation for Collective Bargaining and 
Negotiating the Union Contract. Sponsor: American 
Management Association. 

21st Annual Tennessee Industrial Personnel Conference. 
Sponsor: University of Tennessee. 

13th Management Engineering Conference. Sponsor: Soci- 
ety for Advancement of Management. 

Seminar on Work Standards and Jucentives to Increase 
Production. Sponsor: American Management Associa- 
tion. 

Seminar on the Role of the Production Manager in Labor 
Relations. Sponsor: American Management Associa- 
tion. 

Annual Meeting. President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. Sponsor: Office of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 


April 19-25..... Atlantic City, N. J. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


April 24-25 Knoxville, Tenn. 


April 24-25 New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


New York, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. 





Book Reviews 
and Notes 





Eprror’s Note.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 
not constitute an endorsement of point of view 


or advocacy of use. 
Special Reviews 


The Economics of Underdeveloped Countries. By 
Peter T. Bauer and Basil S. Yamey. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. 271 pp. 
$2.25. . 

Economie Backwardness and Economic Growth: 
Studies in the Theory of Economic Develop- 
ment, By Harvey Leibenstein. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957. 295 pp. 
$6.75. , 

The Administration of Technical Assistance: Growth 
in the Americas. By Philip M. Glick. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
390 pp. $5.50. 

The- Economics of Communist Eastern Europe. 
By Nicolas Spulber. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1957. 525 
pp. $12.50, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. 

Political developments since the end of World 
War II have brought to the fore the economic 
problems of underdeveloped countries (or, as they 
are now more frequently called, countries in the 
process of development). The four volumes here 
reviewed provide insight into the economic prob- 
lems of these countries now and in the future. 

The Bauer-Yamey study is the latest of the 
Cambridge Economic Handbooks series. Perhaps 
the most important contribution made by the 
authors is in the first part of the volume, where 
they subject to analysis the economies of countries 
during the period preceding the inauguration of 
development programs, avoiding the more fre- 
quently studied aspects of such economies during 
their process of growth. Persons interested in the 
labor aspects of these economies would do well to 


review the authors’ description of the issues in- 
volved in measuring the labor force and obtaining 
statistics on occupational distribution where 
economies have not yet developed to the point of 
devoting significant proportions of their efforts to 
industrial enterprise. 

The second part of the Bauer-Yamey volume 
evaluates the proper role of government in the 
economic development and growth of these 
countries. While the authors are convinced that 
governments of underdeveloped countries do have 
some important functions to perform in this con- 
nection, they feel that “government has only a 
limited role as an active propulsive agent in 
economic development...” They prefer an 
economic system in which “decisionmaking is 
widely diffused and coordinated by the market 
mechanism ...” The rationale for this view, 
here stated more thought-provokingly than else- 
where, will be familiar to readers of Hayek. 

The volume by Leibenstein is a theoretical work 
containing some empirical information gathered 
by scholars all over the world, including a small 
amount of statistical data on the characteristics 
of backward economies. The author attempts to 
study an abstract problem, warning us that the 
empirical data he cites should not mislead the 
reader into believing that the volume is anything 
but “a venture in the art of speculation.” The 
abstract problem to which the author addresses 
his attention is the formulation of a theory which 
will explain why some countries develop advanced 
industrial economies while others remain more or 
less industrially stagnant. The theory that is 
developed explains economic backwardness as a 
state of quasi-equilibrium. Countries in such a 
state have certain common characteristics—eco- 
nomic (disguised unemployment, low volume of 
trade, etc.), demographic (high fertility and mor- 
tality rates, low life-expectancy, etc.), cultural, 
political, and technological. The author’s thesis 
is that a “critical minimum effort” in the form of 
a stimulant to development is needed as a shock to 
the economy before it can be pushed out of the 
orbit in which it moves in a state of quasi- 
equilibrium. Anything less than the critical mini- 
mum effort will have no ultimate result on the 
economy; a greater effort will destabilize the 
economy, giving it a chance to develop further. 

Among the specific aspects of the quasi-equilib- 
rium state considered by Leibenstein is the rela- 

303 
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tionship between wages and productivity in 
underdeveloped countries. He selects the device 
of dividing the wage-productivity relationship into 
two parts: First, the relationship between income 
and nutrition; second, the relationship between 
nutrition and productivity. Using economic mod- 
els and careful reasoning, the author comes to the 
conclusion that “up to some point, the effective 
work units are increased as wages are increased.” 

The Glick volume came out of a National 
Planning Association project on technical coopera- 
tion in Latin America. It is an excellently written 
case study of the administration of technical 
assistance, as well as a critique of the various 
policies followed by the United States Government 
in administering its aid program. There is also a 
valuable discussion of the relationship between 
bilateral and multilateral programs, and the place 
that each has in achieving the common goal of 
raising living standards in the less developed 
areas of the world. 

After examining the history of 15 years’ effort 
by our Government in carrying out its economic 
programs in Latin America, Glick reviews the 
operating problems of aid programs: the choice 
of the instruments to be used for effective coopera- 
tion; the structure needed for program planning; 
the measures necessary to secure competent 
technicians; and the type of organization that can 
best serve the objectives of the program, including 
the requirements of United States foreign policy. 

On the question of personnel, a broad view is 
taken as to the use of United States technicians in 
foreign programs. The point is well made that 
such technicians can sometimes be too highly 
specialized for ready adaptation to their tasks; it 
is more important to make certain that they 
understand the general objectives of the United 
States program and can easily fit into the scheme 
of things in a foreign country. Glick recommends 
that an aid program must achieve some permanent 
status for its personnel in order to attract com- 
petent staff. A “core” career service must be 
developed, and this group’s efforts must be sup- 
plemented by specialists selected carefully. 

Glick shows a keen appreciation of the problems 
faced by administrators of foreign aid located 
thousands of miles from Washington. The con- 
flict between the operator in the field and the 
backstopper in Washington are delineated with 
appreciation for the validity of the point of view 


of each. Similarly, the difficulties encountered in 
Washington between the area specialists and the 
subject-matter specialists are outlined with an 
appropriate diffidence as to the possibility of 
arriving at a perfect solution to what is essentially 
an insoluble problem. By advocating administra- 
tive compromises rather than theoretical con- 
clusions, Glick serves his readers well. 

In a sense, the Spulber study covers for the 
Soviet bloc of countries somewhat the same mate- 
rial that the other books under review cover for 
the rest of the world. It describes the theoretical 
framework of the economic systems of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia, and reviews Soviet efforts to 
industrialize these countries and to “develop” 
them so that they can better serve the political 
and economic objectives of the Soviet Union. 
There is also some excellent discussion of the 
economic relationships between the Soviet Union 
and the satellite countries. Spulber stresses the 
fact that the bulk of the data contained in his 
study are, necessarily, taken from official Soviet- 
controlled sources. Nevertheless, he feels that, 
with some reservations, these official data can be 
used to advantage in order to understand the 
economic systems under study. 

As far as manpower is concerned, Spulber finds 
that the basic prewar pattern has not been sig- 
nificantly changed. Czechoslovakia is still the 
only country with less than 30 percent of her total 
population dependent upon agriculture; Poland 
and Hungary each have about half their popula- 
tions dependent upon agriculture; the other three 
countries have over 70 percent so occupied. 
Nevertheless, in absolute numbers, there have 
been significant increases in the number of workers 
employed in mining and manufacturing, especially 
in Poland, Hungary, and Rumania. With respect 
to Poland, the author quotes an official Polish 
source as saying, “The growth of industrial output 
in recent years has been determined only partially 
by increased labor productivity. It was mainly 
due to the significant growth in the numbers 
employed in industry.” 

Soviet ‘‘aid” to satellite countries is described 
rather thoroughly by Spulber, and serves as good 
background material to what has since become 
known about the extent of Soviet economic activ- 
ities behind the Iron Curtain. The recent State 
Department survey—The Soviet Bloc Economic 
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Offensive in Less Developed Areas—supplements 
the data contained in this volume. It is the 
Spulber study, however, which supplies valuable 
information as to the theoretical background of 
these aid programs. It also describes the “tech- 
nical assistance” given in terms of supplying 
Soviet-trained experts to the satellite countries. 
As distinguished from the American aid effort, 
however, Spulber concludes that the Soviet 
Union has used its program to gain price ad- 
vantages for itself and to milk the satellite coun- 
tries of many products. 

In his concludingremarks, Spulber refers torecent 
political developments in Poland and Hungary. 
There is some comfort to the West in the author’s 
conclusion that “the falling outputs of these two 
countries indicate that, instead of diminishing, the 
orbit conflicts are deepening and increasing in 
scope. The saddling of countries and peoples with 
a stifling bureaucratic regime, and the reluctance 
of Russia to concede even limited political freedom 
to her satellites, are bound to initiate new and 
even more powerful centrifugal tendencies in the 
Soviet bloc. Neither the passage of time nor the 


lessons of the past are likely to alleviate these 
conflicts.”’ 


—Morris WE!sz 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Three Essays on the State of Economie Science. 
By Tijalling C. Koopmans. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957. 231 pp. 
$6.50. 

What is the state of economic science? Koop- 
mans is both optimistic and skeptical. He deals 
hardly at all with questions of general economic 
stability but thinks, in this connection apparently, 
that economics as a practical art is ahead of 
economics as a science. The longest of the essays 
deals with optimality propositions and the postu- 
lates of competitive equilibrium. For questions 
centering around allocation of resources, Koop- 
mans’ attitude is that the results so far, although 
quite elegant, are in large part unrealistic. ‘The 
theories that have become dear to us can very 
well stand by themselves as an impressive and 
highly valuable system of deductive thought, 
erected on a few premises that seem to be well 
chosen first approximations to a complicated 
reality.’’ But the reader is left to judge what the 


consequences of such simplified models are for 
public policy in an imperfectly competitive 
economy. 

The essays deal in considerable part with the 
implications for economics of recent developments 
in linear programming and activity analysis, 
input-output analysis, theory of games, sample 
surveys, statistical inference, econometrics, and 
computing techniques. Promising as these devel- 
opments are, Koopmans thinks they have not yet 
paid off in terms of greater realism in economic 
theory. Too often the new tools, in their early 
applications at least, suggest their own assumptions 
rather than the other way around. He himself 
demonstrates the usefulness of linear activity 
analysis in improving the theory of competitive 
equilibrium—showing that a pricing system is 
possible and that we can make certain valid 
optimality statements. If this seems like “kicking 
at an open door,” Koopmans responds that greater 
precision in the formulation of postulates and 
propositions makes the lack of realism stand out 
more clearly and invites a succession of models 
incorporating additional elements of reality. But 
these, it should be noted, may not generally be 
consistent with competitive equilibrium. 

The essays do not purport to be a comprehensive 
appraisal of the present condition of economics as 
ascience. Their purpose in part is to reduce the 
mysteries that separate specialists and divide 
mathematical and nonmathematical economists. 
Essentially they represent a plea for more rigorous 
methods, incorporating facts and reasoning, deriv- 
ing from logic and mathematics. The explicit 
formulation thus required will facilitate communi- 
cation between specialists, in the author’s view. 
The essays, however, go only part way in satisfying 
the plea of nonmathematical economists for the 
mathematical economists to tell them what they 
have been doing. This may remain the case 
until beginning economists get a basic training 
in the logic of mathematics. Koopmans obviously 
believes economic theory has relevance for eco- 
nomic policy, but how this advice is communicated 
to the public and made useful for public policy 
purposes was not intended to be answered by the 
essays. 


—Cuaries D. Stewart 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Development, U. 8. Department of Labor 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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TABLE A-4. Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing ' 
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TABLE A-7. Employees in manufacturing industries by States ' 
{In thousands] 
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A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





TABLE A-9, Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
{All items except average benefit arnounts are in thousands] 
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A weekly insured unemployment excludes territories; other items 
m. 

1 Data include activities under the program of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Employees (UCFE), which became effective on January 1, 


1955. 
4 An initial claim is a notice filed by a worker at the beginning of a period 
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B.—Labor Turnover 
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TABLE B-2. Labor turnover rates in 
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Seamless hosiery .................- 
Knit underwear..................- 
Iron and stee! forgings 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber.._.... 


Woolen and 


Knitting mills... _- 
Rolling, crawing, 


copper. 
Other primary metal industries: 
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TABLE B-2. Labor turnover rates in selected industries '\—Continued 
[Per 100 employees] 
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1 Bee Sreertet and Note, table B-1. : ia available. 
3 For definition, see footnote 3, table A-2. Less than 0.05. 
3 For definition, see footnote 4, table A-2, except that the labor turnover ‘ Data relate to domestic em: except messengers. 
om excludes the printing, aes, and allied ay te yee =< 4 *Formerly titled “ Automob! Data not affected. 
outerwear; and fertilizer. , Seas aay er Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE C-1. Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees '—Con. 
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i — coverage of these series, see footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3. 

For mining, manufacturing, laundries, cleaning and dyeing plants, 
data refer to production and related workers . For the remaining 
industries, unless otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees 
and working supervisors. 

Data for the most recent month are 5 sa to revision without notation. 
* For definition, see footnote 3, table A-2 
* For definition, see footnote 4, table A-2 
* Averages shown for 1955 are not strictly comparable with those for later 


years. 
* Italicized titles which follow are components of this industry. 
* Data ——— with January 1957 are not strictly comparable with those 


shown for earlier y: 

’ Fisures for Class It I railroads (excluding petaiins and terminal com panies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and relate to al oe who received pa pay 
Gnring Saag month, except executives, oficials, and staff assistants (IC 

rou 

4 Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry 
as switchboard operators, service assistants, operating-room instructors, and 


pay-station attendants. In 1957, such employees made up 39 percent of the 
a ant la tan em ployees in establishments reporting hours 
an 


ta. 
te to employees in such occupations tn the telephone industry 
as central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repatr craftsmen; line, 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. In 1957, such employees made 
up 29 percent of ~— total number of nonsupervisory employees in establish- 
ments reporting hours and earnings data. 
i) — on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not 
aval 
u pny? payments only; additiona] value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 
*Formerly titled! “ Automobiles.” Data not affected. 
Nore: Fora desuription of these series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 
BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I rail (see 7). 
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TABLE C-2. Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers in manufac- 
turing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours in industrial and construction activity ' 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1, Consumer Price Index'—United States city average: All items and major groups of items 
‘ [1947-49= 100] 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Food, housing, apparel, transpor- 
tation, and their subgroups 
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TABLE D-3. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Special groups of items 
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TABLE D-4. Consumer Price Index '— United States city average: Retail prices and indexes of selected 
foods—Continued 
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TaBLE D-5. Consumer Price Index ‘—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 
{1947-49== 100} 
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TABLE D-6. Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 
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TABLE D-7. Indexes of wholesale prices, by major groups 
[1947-49= 100} 
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TABLE D-9. Indexes of wholesale prices, by economic sectors 
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E: WORK STOPPAGES 





E.—Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
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F.—Building and Construction 
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TABLE F-3. Building permit activity: Valuation, 34 private-public ownership, class of construction, 
and type of building ' 
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1 Dats relate to building construction authorized by local building permits 2 Ineludes some buildings previously classified as public buildings, which 
no longer are shown separately. Beginning with data for January 1956, 
buildings formerly included in the public bnildings category have been re- 

— projects and for public housing classified, according to function, into other categories (e. g., office, industrial, 
ing places are added to the data (estimated cost entered institutional). Revised statistics for periods before January 1956 will not be 
Pe ceuhen a on seen be Sie aa for privately owned projects; —_ but the effect on comparability for any one type of building would 
cusstenstion undertaken by State and vernments is reported by local minor for most months. 
officials. Because permit velastions fs ly understate the actual cost of *Revised. 
ea ates oa Siertaes coat Samsecdion tae be te Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
not represent the volume of building construction started. 
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TABLE F-4. Building permit activity: Valuation, by class of construction and geographic region ' 
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1 8ee footnote 1, table F-3. 
‘Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately. Sovrncz: U. 8. D tment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TaBLE F-6. Number of new permanent no: 
These estimates are based on (1) monthly 


1 Excludes tem 


trailers, and military barracks; tacludes 





on permit 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for indi- 


understatement of costs 8 
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New Publications Available 


For Sale 


Order sale publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Send cheek or money order, payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 
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Reprints from the 1957 Occupational Outlook Handbook 


EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR— EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR— 
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Printing Occupations___.__._._...__._- 

Machining Occupations 

Foundry Occupations 

Forge Shop Occupations 

Aircraft Manufacturing 

Air Transportation. - _ ~~ -_.--_- 

Atomic Energy Field 

Automobile Industry__..._............ 

Banking Occupations. _-.........._-- 

Department Store Occupations__-_____- 

Electric Light and Power Industry 

Electronics Manufacturing Occupations_ 

Hotel Occupations____..-.......-.-. 4 Business Machine Servicemen___- 
Industrial Chemicals Industry Diesel Mechanics____.__.____- 
Insurance Occupations Dispensing Opticians and Optical Me e- 
Tron and Steel Industry 

Men’s Tailored Clothing Industry 

Petroleum Production and Refining Occu- 


_— 
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Plastic Products Manufacturing 
Radio and Television Broadcasting 
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Welders and Oxygen Cutters__- 
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